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SIGNIFICANCE OF MAGSAYSAY’S TRIUMPH IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


In Hongkong as elsewhere, one of the most 
interesting and important events which have 
recently occurred in the politics of the Far East 
has perhaps received much less notice than it 
deserves. The event in question is a distinct blow 
to the prospects of Communism in the Far East, 
coming just at a time when the bloc of the “People’s 
Democracies” is going through a severe crisis, which 
is both economic and political. The event to which 
I refer is the ‘Presidential Election held in the 
Philippines last November. This may be said to 
have strengthened the international forces of 
democracy, and correspondingly damped. the 
prospects for the Communist side, in two ways at 
one and the same time. The result of the election 
was that Mr. Ramon Magsaysay became President 
of the Philippines. Mr. Magsaysay has proved 
himself a most effective personality, not least in 
the matter of combatting the Communist-inspired 
and led movements of guerrilla warfare and 
disruption; he has also a keen eye to the needs of 
economic and social progress, with the record of 
bold and effective promotion of every possible 
means in this field, as a main and indispensable 
weapon in the struggle against Communism. His 
supporters may well stress Mr. Magsaysay’s record 
in these respects, and claim that his accession to 
the Presidency will be regarded, by the Communist 
authorities and movements in Asia, as a further 
defeat, coming at a time when their confidence is 
severely shaken by a state of acute crisis in Eastern 
Burope and Russia, accompanied by some drastic 
revisions of plans and changes of policy, and a 
state of doubt, unbalanced by any striking progress 
or successes, in the Chinese part of the Communist 
domain. 


Some particulars of Mr. Magsaysay’s interest- 
ing and brilliant career, which are _ perhaps 
inadequately known outside his own country, will 
be given below. A full account might, indeed, read 
like a heroic adventure story of our own times. 
Before considering further the result of the election 
in terms of this personality—the emergence of 
which was one of the positive results of the election 
—it may be recalled that it was asserted above that 
the outcome was a success (for democracy) for 
another reason. That reason is that in and during 
the election there was a great improvement in the 
honesty and fairness of the proceedings, the 
administrative and general standards, the whole 
atmosphere of the matter. In contradistinction 
to previous elections and other features of political 
life in the Philippines, the “fair and free” character 
of this election, the improvements in public order 
and the successes in the campaigns, against 
corruption, etc., have been widely noted. 

Mr. Magsaysay was, before the War, provincial 
manager of a transportation company in Zambales. 
His trucks and his personal services were requisi- 
tioned by the American Army, at the end of 1941. 
At the fall of Manila and Bataan, he was a captain 
operating a company of Anti-Japanese guerrillas 
in Zambales ‘Province. He successfully carried on 
this activity throughout the Japanese Occupation. 
When the American forces returned, he was 
appointed military Governor of the same Province. 
His present political career began in 1946, when 
he was elected as a Congressman in his Province 
representing the Liberal ‘Party. He became 
Chairman of the National Defense Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and rapidly gained 
a great reputation: on the one hand, for integrity 
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and efficiency, and on the other for realism and 
originality. Especially distinctive was his con- 
viction that political and military measures against 
Communism and disorder were not sufficient, in 
themselves. Positive and constructive measures 
were necessary, at the same time to provide for the 
genuine improvement of the economic and social 
conditions of the people. By 1950, when the 
rebellion of the Hukbalahaps or “Huks’”, under 
communist influence and leadership, had developed 
in the Philippines to the point of extending guerrilla 
warfare over the whole country and threatening to 
overthrow the State, Mr. Magsaysay had become 
the outstanding man in this sphere of action. He 
was invited by President Quirino to become Secre- 
tary for Defense. The appointment was warmly 
approved by many in his own country, the United 
States and elsewhere in democratic countries. Mr. 
Magsaysay held this key post for three years, and 
was able completely to reorganise the Security 
Forces and bring about an entire change in the 
situation. He shook the Army and Police Forces 
out of their former static attitude, and sent them 
out into the wilder parts of the country as com- 
mando units, to attack the rebels in their 
strongholds and turn their own guerrilla methods 
against them. Measures were taken to weed out 
unsatisfactory personnel, while encouraging the 
best men and ensuring them rapid promotion, and 
securing good conditions for all servicemen. A 
vigorous counter-propaganda was also developed 
among the general public, to combat Communist 
influence, and special attention was paid _ to 
developing good relations between the, soldiers and 
the people at large. 


Besides giving rewards for information and 
the capture of Huks, etc., the Government then also 
developed its economic policy to the same ends, on 
a much wider and higher plane. The Economic 
Development Corporation (EDCOR) was establish- 
ed for the reclamation of land and the improvement 
of agriculture, particularly in the large area of the 
island of Mindanao. Mr. Magsaysay’s concern 
was to know the genuine hardships and complaints 
of the peasants and the poorer people, and to meet 
them with positive measures of development and 
construction; his aim was to outbid the Com- 
munists, and to show that the democratic state 
could do more for the people than the Communists 
could. During 1950 and 1951 there was rapid 
improvement in these respects, and a decline in 
Communist influence and activity. In that period, 
the Huks appear to have lost between 50 and 80% 
of their numerical strength, by casualties and 
defections; and their whole strategic situation was 
changed, as they lost one after another of the 
districts in which they had previously exercised 
practical control, and became once again a number 
of scattered groups of isolated guerrillas. 


Elections held late in 1949 had been attended 
by a considerable amount of disorder, riotous 
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behaviour, intimidation, corruption, cheating, ete. 
In the elections two years later, in 1951, Mr. 
Magsaysay made wide and direct use of the armed 
forces under his control to supervise the electorial 
proceedings and ensure that the rules of free 
election were kept. 
thorough defeat in these elections, and resentment 
against Mr. Magsaysay grew strong during the 
following year. About a year ago (February 1953) 
Mr. Magsaysay resigned his post as Defense 
Secretary, and declared his differences with the 
then President. He accused the Government of 
continuing the unsatisfactory conditions and 
practices which encouraged the growth of Com- 
munism; he bluntly declared that he did not wish 
to continue in charge of operations against the 
Huks while “social evils, dishonesty and graft” 
were maintained, which undermined his efforts, 
and restated his conviction that it was not enough 
to kill rebels, but necessary to win the positive 
support of the whole people, by measures of 
material and social development and progress. He 
was then adopted by the Nationalist Party of Mr. 
Jose Laurel, as its Presidential candidate. During 
1953 there were other moves of leading political 
personalities from one party to another. In the 
election on November 10, Mr. Magsaysay, standing 
for the Nationalist ‘Party defeated his former chief 
Mr. Quirino, and Liberal Party candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency (Mr. Yulo) was similarly defeated 
by the Nationalist Party’s nominee (Mr. Carlos P. 
Garcia). The voting was Mr. Magsaysay for 
President, 2,890,401 against Mr. Quirino 1,292,395, 
and Mr. Garcia for Vice-President 2,504,461 against 
Mr. Jose Yulo 1,466,290. The 
“cleanness” of the election was again a notable 
feature, and the result was widely accepted as 
“genuine”. vigorous movement of bodies 
specifically organised to advocate and ensure “Free 
Elections’, “Good Government’, etc. is now a 
definite feature of civic and political life in the 
Philippines, and there is confidence that an 
atmosphere of electoral and civic reform has come 
to stay. 


Mr. Magsaysay is obviously a blunt man of 
action; opponents are able to point to his “dicta- 
torial” habit of mind and conduct, to cast doubt on 
his abilities for the highest national office, which 
must require qualities of diplomacy, caution and 
broad-minded statesmanship. Others desire to see 
some safeguards against his ‘“Cromwellian” 
readiness to use the military, or other’ direct 
methods of clearing up complicated situations. 
Another ground of criticism is his comparative lack 
of knowledge of international affairs, foreign trade 
problems, and some other matters. But clearly the 
man himself, and his record, arouse quite a new 
kind of confidence; his efforts in the leading 
position he has now attained will be watched with 
sympathy and confidence in his own country and 
throughout the Free World. It is to be hoped that 
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there may be ever-increasing cooperation and 
understanding, under his Presidency, on all matters 
where the fundamentals of democratic progress are 
concerned. 

On the need for more definite and concrete 
policies of social and economic development, there 
is now general agreement in the Philippines and 
elsewhere in democratic countries; it is also 
beginning to be realised that advance in this 
direction may have to be slow and laborious at first. 
Meanwhile, it is worth recalling, in this connection, 
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the jeremiads of the pessimists on the democratic 
side, and the glee of the Communists, two years 
ago, when they thought the Huks might win, 
conditions might swiftly deteriorate in the Islands, 
and even that the Philippines might be “written 
off” from the democratic point of view. They 
were thoroughly wrong then—as they are thorough- 
ly wrong now, and will be mistaken many times 
again, during this period in which we are moving 
ahead and leaving behind the evils and uncertainties 
in which Communism has its roots. 


BUILDING AND PROGRESS IN MALAYA 


Running a close second to the Emergency, 
Malaya’s most important financial commitment 
to-day is on building—the building of bigger and 
better roads, bridges, schools, houses and offices. 
The Federal Government plans to spend $184 
million (Malayan) on the construction of roads and 
bridges in the next 10 years, including a new great 
cross-country highway lifiking the east coast with 
the west. This 200-mile road from Port Swetten- 
ham through Kuala Lumpur to Kuantan, costing 


' $135 million, will take eight years to complete. 


During this year, $15 million is to be spent on the 
main trunk road from Johore Bahru to the Siamese 
border. In parts this road will be widened and 
other sections are to be raised to counteract 
flooding which occurs during heavy rains. Another 
big reconstruction programme is the rebuilding of 
more than 100 bridges all over the country. Many 
of these bridges—destroyed during the Japanese 
invasion—are being redesigned and at least $25 
The bridge 
programme will take five years. 

In Kuala Lumpur a seven-storey new block of 
permanent government offices is nearing comple- 
tion. These are the first new government offices 
of a permanent nature to be built in the Federal 
capital for 25 years. Last year two new major 
industries were opened in Central Malaya, the 
Lever Brothers main South-East Asia factory in 
Kuala Lumpur and the Malayan Cement works at 
Rawang, 18 miles north of Kuala Lumpur. Both 
openings were timely in view of the general trade 
recession in other directions. Although a few 
other minor light industries came to Malaya last 
year, there are still not enough. Both government 
and the man-in-the-street would welcome more and 
more capital investment from overseas in light 
industries. 


The less dependent Malaya becomes on its two 
major industries, rubber and tin—and these will 
undoubtedly remain Malaya’s basic industries for 
many years to come—the more chance Malaya has 
of combatting trade recession. In practically 
every small Malayan town to-day, brick and 
wooden shop houses and ordinary dwellings are 
being built at a staggering rate. But, the squatter 


problem—a legacy of the Japanese occupation of 
Malaya and of the early days of the Emergency— 
is still as acute as it was two years ago. Thousands 
of families living in outlying districts poured 
into Malaya’s main towns, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh 
and Penang, at the outbreak of the Emergency in 
1948 to escape being preyed upon by Communist 
terrorists. They built thousands of wooden shacks 
on any piece of waste land they could find and 
just squatted. Slowly they are being rehabilitated 
but it will take a long time. In Kuala Lumpur the 
problem is being tackled by the establishment of a 
satellite town of Petaling Jaya, eight miles away, 
which has been designed to accommodate about 
60,000 people. There, hundreds of smart modern 
houses have ‘been built by private contractors in 
1953. Each house has its own garden, a proper 
drainage system, and a water and electricity supply 
laid on. Schools, cinemas, post offices, police 
stations, and such like are now being built so as to 
make Petaling Jaya a self-contained community. 

Malaya’s biggest social club, the Selangor 
Chinese Athletic Association, has done a great 
service to the Federal capital by building the 
massive Chenwu auditorium. This enormous 
$2,500,000 edifice has greatly altered the skyline of 
Kuala Lumpur and is already proving a boon for 
encouraging world famous artists and entertainers 
to visit the town. 


Like most other countries in South-East Asia, 
the post-war demand for education in Malaya has 
been phenomenal, so it is not surprising that the 
authorities have not been able to cope with the 
need for more schools and, just as important, the 
need for more trained teachers. Throughout the 
land schools are springing-up wherever money is 
available. This is undoubtedly one of Malaya’s 
biggest problems today and will take many years 
before it is solved. 


Many community leaders have from time to 
time pointed out what tremendous progress Malaya 
could have made if the $1,000 million already spent 
on the Emergency had been channelled into other 
productive spheres. Perhaps the day is not far 
hence when much of this money will be put to 
constructive rather than destructive uses. 
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CHINA’S SCEPTICAL PROPAGANDIST AND SHREWD PEASANTRY 


It is wonderful what a little education, or indoctrination 
will do. The Peking People’s Daily reinforced its argu- 
ments on the value of intensifying political work during 
the State purchase of grain with homely _ illustrations. 
There was, for instance, the peasant who Failed to Register 
Enthusiasm. Enlightenment followed and he turned to the 
startled apostle and said he had no idea what the State 
purchased grain for. If he had been told earlier it was 
for industrial construction, “I would have sold my grain 
to the State long ago.’ And so “he sold four piculs of 
rice to the State ferthwith.” It seems a small amount to 
justify so great a transfiguration; but those who know the 
by no means dull-witted Chekiang peasant will bet he kept 
twice as many piculs for himself! 


In another place, this time in Shansi, none of the 
peasants wanted to sell. It was not that the State offered 
so little, but that the revelation of “their well-to-do position”’ 
would arouse the cupidity of the “customer” with unstated 
consequences. Alas, some of them also preferred to hoard 
grain. But a “broad propaganda campaign, making. use of 
the propaganda network,’ was launched at their reluctant 
heads. The concept of the masses “soon underwent a 
change.’ Grabbing of grain soon stopped and State pur- 
chase of grain was “smoothly launched.’ At still another 
place, as soon as the peasants realised the reasons for State 
purchase (heavy industries in the far Northeast) they all 
went rushing about gathering grain—their own, it is to be 
presumed, as well as the other reluctant fellow’s—and handed 
over 13,000 catties at one time. Over the vast network of 
links through which these stories have passed till they came 
to Hongkong there is still a faint flavour of the collector’s 
cynical gratitude! And this was at a place noted for “serious 
grabbing of grain by individuals.” And at the same time 
the collectors arranged with the propaganda boys to expose 
the criminal activities of unscrupulous merchants who pre- 
sumably offered better prices. In one hsiang in Hunan the 
peasants gave some of these gentry a real telling-off. “You 
want to hoard grain again in the hope of exploiting us later 
on through sales at a still higher price. I won’t sell it to 
you even if your price is much higher.” There was another 
model peasant in Chiaohsien, Shantung, who was so stirred 
that he went out to meet speculators so as to tell them: 
‘No monkey business. I will sell to the co-operative to 
aid national construction.” 


The editorial proclaims that “all this’? proves that poli- 
tical work can always do the trick, and get the peasants not 
only to stand and deliver to Government but at the same 
time turn on the Government’s chief rival, the merchants 
who pay more! 


Of course there are some comrades who don’t like this 
business of propaganda. They would prefer Government 
to fix a fair price and let it go at that. But facts prove 
that even so the masses in many localities “still wait for a 
higher price, unwilling to sell their grain, simply on account 
of the fact that they have not been told of the reasons 
for State purchase.” And so the Great Stalin is looked up 
and he being dead yet speaketh: “In practice, politics and 
economics are inseparable ... Whoever wants to separate 
economics from politics in actual work, to strengthen 
economic work at the expense of political work, will inevi- 
tably be placed in a dilemma.” This notable utterance by 
the Great One was entitled “Methods of Eliminating Trot- 
skyite Double-Dealers and other Double Dealers.’’ 


But there was much more than meets the eye in this 
intensification of political work. It is of such cardinal im- 
portance that it “will bring many benefits to the peasants.” 
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Silencing the less relentless comrades with a gesture of the 
hand behind the back, the editorial writer says this poli- 
tical work is vital “and is by no means ‘interference’ with 
the peasants, still less commandism’’—which means Stand 
and Deliver Thou Scurvy Wight. On the contrary if nothing 
is done about this side of the job, if the peasants are not 
taught to worship national construction, if the Party cadres 
do not interfere with the activities of the profiteers who 
offer better prices, and with the peasants who blindly take 
the blind path of Capitalism, “then we are following the 
trail of the masses, blindly aid the capitalist spontaneity 
of the peasants and give up Party leadership over the pea- 
sants.”’ 


Of course, it must be borne in mind that too much 
interference—improper interference—with the peasants will 
hinder the workers’ and peasants’ alliance. But too little 
interference will be even more disastrous. And so Hamlet, 
poised with brush aloft and legs and fingers crossed, at 
last offers the solution to the dire dilemma. “It is right 
to exercise vigilance in such a way as not to commit com- 
mandism.” But this point “is confused by some comrades 
who forget that intensification of political work is precisely 
intended to rouse the consciougness and voluntariness of the 
masses and to prevent commandism.” 


And so the writer goes on to direct his rapt readers’ 
attention to a variety of points on how to intensify the 
Political Education of the Broad Masses. There is first of 
all the General Line during the Transition Period. And 
after this dolorous dope has been poured into the rugged 
ears of the recipient, the indoctrinator must proceed forth- 
with to ‘“‘the principle, method and steps’ concerning the 
relation between industrial production and agriculture and 
concerning Socialist re-moulding of agriculture. Only by 
enabling the peasants to understand these principles can 
they grasp the significance of grain purchase and the atti- 
tude of some peasants to withhold their stocks be over- 
come. Tq raucous cries of ninepence for fourpence from 
the scared and reluctant rural cadres who know what a 
tough person a wrathful Chinese peasant can be, the pundit 
replies that the numerous examples cited above show how 
unworthy and shallow are the fears of the rural cadres “who 
are afraid that the peasants would be incapable of accepting 
great principles and who are afraid of propagating Socialism. 
Indeed, if the General Line and Socialism are not pro- 
pagated, more obstacles are likely to be created to the 
work.” 


This writer, full of wise saws and modern instances, 
backs up this case with seasonable stories too. He has 
to go rather a long way, to Suihua in Heilungkiang pro- 
vince, for the first of them. That is a hard, raw, and bitter- 
ly cold countryside. So when the cadres told the peasants 
only of-the benefits the continual reduction in price dis- 
parity between industrial and farming products would bring 
to them, the result was that the peasants became more 
reluctant than ever to part with their grain. “They figured 
this way: since grain will be worth more and more, would 
it not be true that more industrial goods could be pur- 
chased if grain is kept now and sold later? Here we must 
learn a lesson: if we try to attract the peasants with only 
small favours, the peasants will be more inclined to reckon 
with their immediate interests to the disadvantage of all 
work in the countryside.” On the other hand, “it would 
also be wrong simply to tell the peasants that State purchase 
of grain will be beneficial to the State and to the per- 
manent interests of the peasants. For, actually, State 
purchase of grain not only benefits the State and the future 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Economic indicators featured a mild easing off towards 
the end of last year. Soft spots in some lines, while sharp, 
were largely offset by strength in others. Philippine inter- 
national reserves in November suffered a loss of US$8.45 
million from the month previous and $12.96 million from the 
year-ago level. The decrease was primarily due to a sub- 
stantial decline in dollar receipts from U.S. government 
expenditures. Total foreign exchange disbursements during 
November exceeded receipts by $8.81 million. 


Retail prices, at 285.2 per cent of the 1941 average, 
declined to a new low for the year. On the other hand, the 
over-all index of wholesale prices nominally rose to 99.3 
per cent of the 1949 average, 1.0 point higher than the 
month previous but 2.9 points less than the year-ago level. 
The all-items cost of living index of November of the wage 
earner’s family in Manila declined to 315.2 per cent of 
the 1941 average, 0.1 point less than the month previous and 
25.3 points off from the same period prevailing last year. 


Sugar for export showed mixed tendencies with the 
average price in November leveling off at P14.55, off P0.70 
from the previous month’s average but still better than the 
annual average of any post-liberation year. Domestic con- 
sumption sugar opened firm, easing off towards the close of 
the month. Copra in the local market remained firm with 
Resecada averaging P39.31 per hundred kilos, highest of re- 
cord since April, P3.20 more than the average price the 
month previous. Copra for export, both in the United 
States and in London, moved gradually to higher levels due 
to expanded demand for fats and oils in the world’s market. 
Coconut oil was irregular during the month. The prevailing 
sentiment, however, was firm in line with the trend in the 
copra market. Hemp values persisted to decline notwith- 
standing lower production reports and the limited stocks 
in the hands of exporters. The overseas markets remained 
weak as buyers generally anticipated an over-all price re- 
duction. Notwithstanding November harvest and the ap- 
pearance of new crop Macan, rice generally remained steady 


of the peasants but also takes into account the personal 
and immediate interests of the peasants themselves.” (The 
argument is a little subtle but if only it were put in just 
this way certainly the peasant would cock up his ears). 
This two-sided explanation will carry the conviction that 
the other one-sided argument would fail to do: perhaps. 


The trouble is that the propagandists do not under- 
stand their own propaganda, says Peking. They have 
many erroneous conceptions abcut the General Line during 
the transition period and the grain purchase. Many have 
not yet drawn a clear ideological line of demarcation between 
Capitalism and Socialism and have not yet fully realised 
the danger of capitalist spontaneity among the peasants. 
So the Party cadres must go back to the school of ideology. 
Rashness, carelessness, fear of controversy, and fear of 
objections must be avoided in the course of study. Cadres 
must not simply parrot text-books but must “boldly tackle 
diverse questions raised by the masses.”’ 


Moreover, real persons and rea! things as well as the 
peasants’ own experience must be used to give the prin- 
ciples a concrete and vivid form. Some propaganda workers 
have learnt a thing or two during their dialectical en- 
counters with the shrewd peasants, and the rest must 
emulate them. “Our Party is experienced in educating the 
peasants,’”’ says the People’s Daily, and as proof it cites the 
number of peasants who have gone into mutual aid teams 


and co-operatives (less than half the total). 


during the month, slightly gaining P0.04 for the Macan 
grades and P0.50 per sack of 56 kilos in Manila for the 
luxury grains. 

New business organizations established and registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission showed a 
marked decline in number. The price of gold declined from 
a high of P110.00 per fine ounce at the end of October to 
P102.50. The total number and value of new constructions 
showed decreases both in number and their approximate 
values. 

Trade circles look forward to the work of the new 
administration with hope and confidence. Much, however, 
would depend upon the policies of the administration and 
the legislative program to be adopted for the year 1954. 


* * * 


TONNAGE IN HONGKONG 


There is no laid up tonnage in Hongkong at the present 
time with the possible exception of one or two ‘old croaks’ 
in Yaumati. The only reason why the ‘old croaks’ are lying 
idle is because the owners do not feel they want to pay 
big dock bills. Rates in 1953 were low but they remained 
steady and as far as charter rates were concerned they were 
about the same throughout. There was a fair demand for 
space for all sizes of tonnage with a distinct preference for 
smaller ships. Postwar the various companies concentrated 
on building big ships and after the War owners did not 
bother about rebuilding smaller vessels to replace those 
sunk during the conflict hence the shortage of smaller ones. 
Most popular in demand are vessels ranging from 800 tons 
to 1500 tons. 

Japanese shipping made inroad into’ business here. 
Prewar several Japanese lines called at Hongkong and they 
are now regular callers again although they do not pick up 
much business. Reason for this was that some people are 
still somewhat prejudiced. Charterers show a distinct par- 
tiality for tonnage under the British flag which is free to 
trade anywhere whereas foreign ships, such as Panamanian 
ones, are restricted to certain places. There is still a con- 
siderable demand from China for tonnage to trade along the 
Coast and this business is being filled by British tonnage 
which transport the bulk of the cargo that is moving between 
China and foreign ports (such as wood and peanut oil and 
soyabeans from Tientsin). There is practically no trade 
between Shanghai and Hongkong at the present time. 

During 1953 sales and transfer of ships were negligible. 
Salvage and breaking up of old ships sunk during the last 
War is proceeding apace in Indonesian waters and outside 
S'ngapore although all those sunk in Hongkong waters were 
either raised or broken up some time ago. Tonnage prices 
are about as low as they can go; ships that have changed 
hands during the past year have been at prices between 
15 and 25 percent over scrap value. The decline has not, 
however, been so acute over the last few months. Shippers 
demand low rates which owners turn down and consequently 
charterers have had to come down in their idea of prices 
to obtain tonnage. As an instance’ shippers offered 42 
shillings per ton for hauling coal from Calcutta to Hongkong 
but owners demanded 48 shillings. The figures for this 
from Japan were 52/6 (shippers’ offer) and 62/6 (owners’ 
demand) respectively. 


* * * 


KAI TAK AIRPORT 


There was a substantial increase in all traffic passing 
through Kai Tak Airport during the last three months of 
1953 compared with the previous quarter, according to the 
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report of the Director of Civil Aviation. The quarter was 
also free of accidents to civil aircraft. Local civil air 
movements at Kai Tak increased by 25 to a total of 1,369. 
A total of 1,869 aircraft, 28,022 passengers, 181,145 kilos of 
mail and 543,647 kilos of freight were handled at the air- 
port. With regard to the major works undertaken during 
the quarter, runway bearing strength tests have been carried 
out by the Air Ministry Works Directorate. Construction 
of a freight transit shed for the Department of Commerce 
and Industry on the area formerly occupied by the former 
C.N.A.C. buildings has been completed. Several other 
former C.N.A.C. buildings and the perimeter fencing in one 
of the areas have also been dismantled and removed. Ar- 
rangements are now in hand for the removal of other 
old buildings, once the property of C.N.A.C. and C.A.T.C. 
In the terminal building, work on minor alterations to the 
interior has commenced. 

On only one occasion during the quarter was it neces- 
sary to alert Search and Rescue aircraft. This was when 
a Thai Air Force C-47, en route to Bangkok from Hong- 
kong failed to make radio contact after 50 miles out of 
Kai Tak. A Sunderland on local flying was diverted to the 
last known position of the aircraft and eventually esta- 
blished contact with the Thai plane. 

A two-man fact-finding team of Air India International 
visited the Colony in December in connection with the com- 
pany’s proposal to start a service between Bombay and Tokyo 
via Hongkong. The airline proposes to use Constellation 
' aircraft on this service, which is expected to begin some- 
time after July. Canadian Pacific Airlines inaugurated 
their direct flight between Hongkong, Mexico City and Lima 
via Vancouver on October 24. 


CHINA-RUSSIA COCPERATION 

Indications that the Peking Government intend to pur- 
chase as much as possible from Iron Curtain countries are 
conveyed in the fact that seven trade missions have been 
formed to tour Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania with a view to developing 
trade in 1954. Trade with these countries will have priority 
over that with Western countries. Agricultural produce 
from North China and Manchuria is destined for Russia, 
in exchange for military and industrial supplies. As an 
instance, the ‘People’s Daily’ of Peking is now printed on 
fine-quality newsprint manufactured in Russia. Rice ob- 
tained through taxation or requisitioned at official prices is 
being shipped from Whampoa, near Canton, to South Asia 
or by railway to Siberia; the bulk however will go to Ceylon 
or India. 

As for the help that is being rendered by Soviet experts 
to China, already steps have been taken under their direction 
to cut down the cost of production in many industries, with- 
out lessening output. For example, a paper factory located 
in the southern part of Canton will shortly turn out large 


quantities of paper at reasonable prices. The raw material 


comes from dried sugar cane waste sold at JMP 20,000 
(about HK$4.88) per picul. Sugar cane is produced in large 
quantities in Kwangtung, particularly in districts around 
Canton. Soviet engineers have likewise cut down the cost 
of railway operation and increased the efficiency of the 
service. Fewer coaches now carry the same number of pas- 
sengers and freight as before, while locomotives undergo 
overhaul less frequently. This applies to rolling stock all 


over China. 
* * 


NORTH-EAST CHINA’S GRAIN CROP 

Nearly 18.6 million tons of grain were gathered in 
Northeast China last year. This achievement, reached de- 
spite many natural difficulties during the year, means an 
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output second only to the record 1952 output which was 
11 per cent higher than the peak pre-liberation level of 
1943. In addition to grain, 190,000 tons of raw cotton 
were picked in the area, the per hectare yield being 693 
kilogrammes or 16 kilogrammes above 1952. 


The 1954 plan for this area is 22.3 million tons of’ 
grain this year, an increase of nearly 20 per cent above 
19538. To reach this goal 3,000 more sets of horse-drawn 
machinery and large quantities of insecticides and chemical 
fertiliser will be supplied. The number of cooperative 
farms, it is estimated, will be more than doubled. . Mutual- 
aid and cooperative farming proved very effective in help- 
ing to raise crop yields and combat natural disturbances 
during 1953. A further advance in mutual aid and co- 
operation was made in the area during the year and some 
three quarters of all peasant families were drawn _ into 
organised farming. The number of agricultural producer 
cooperatives, stepping stone to collective farming, rose to 
4.860, which was more than five and a half times the number 
in 1952. Most of these harvested more than mutual-aid 
teams and individual peasants. 


A big campaign took place all over the area to im- 
prove farming technique. Improved methods developed in 
Kuohou Banner, formerly Chaoyuan County, Heilungkiang 
Province, were widely applied elsewhere and as a result, at 
least one million extra tons of grain were gathered in. 
Yields between 20 and 30 per cent higher than the average 
were obtained on one and a half million hectares of special- 
ly-selected land, about one-tenth of the total arable land in 
Northeast China. In some cases, the increase was double 
or more. More horse-drawn machinery was used and larger 
quantities of fertiliser than ever before. 4,600 sets of farm 
machinery in all were in operation, more than seven and 
a half times the number in the previous year. Their use 
played a big part in raising the grain yield by from 250 
to 500 kilogrammes per hectare. Throughout the _ area, 
76,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, apart from thousands of 
other kinds of chemical fertilisers, were provided to the 
peasants. This was 26,000 tons above the amount provided 
in 1952. The supply of root nodule bacteria inoculum was 
double the 1952 volume and this led to a five per cent to 
ten per cent increased yield on one and a half million 
hectares of soya bean plantations. The acreage sown to 
sterilised seed was also much greater last year; in wheat, 
it reached forty per cent of the total acreage, or 11 per 
cent more than in 1952. This served to reduce the ravages 
of wheat smut very considerably. Apart from six agricul- 
tural machine stations already set up, 818 new agrotechnical 
stations were in operation in 1953, nearly nine times more 
than in 1952. These helped the peasants improve their 
farming methods and raise their output. The state farms, 
including 24 mechanised farms, played a similar role and 
also provided the state with large quantities of grain. 


* * * 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SINKIANG 


Important political and economic developments are 
scheduled to take place this year, in China’s westernmost 
province of Sinkiang. A major political task is the com- 
pletion of the elections, during the course of which more 
autonomous regions will be set up. Last year autonomous 
regions were set up for the Sibo, Hui and Mongolian peoples. 
This year they will cover more nationalities. In order to 
extend the prosperity of the province, part of which is 
desert and semi-desert, the crop acreage will be increased 
by 33,000 hectares and the average per hectare yield will 
go up 2.5 per cent. To make this possible, from 10 to 
15 per cent more of the province’s peasant families will be 
drawn into the mutual-aid and cooperative farming move- 
ment. Last year 30 per cent of the total number of peasant 
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families in the province had already taken up such forms 
of organised farming and they harvested as much as 30 
per cent more than other peasants. The number of live- 
stock in the province will be increased by 15 per cent. At 
the end of 1953 there were nearly 20,000,000 head of live- 
stock in the province, 14 per cent more than in 1952 and 
57 veterinary stations had been established to prevent the 
spread of epidemics. 

' The development of the province’s young industry is 
to be continued. Geological prospecting and the training 
of technical personnel will be emphasised, while full use 
will be made of existing factories and mines. Last year 
the targets for coal mining, electric power generation, coke 
and flour-milling were exceeded, and in the case of sulphuric 
acid by, 23 per cent. Steel ingot production was over- 
fulfilled by 0.05 per cent and structural steel reached 99.15 
per cent of target. 


These are some of the points contained in a report to 
a Northwest Administrative Committee meeting in Sian by 
the Vice-Chairman of the Sinkiang People’s Government, 
Saifudin. More than one million three hundred thousand 
hectares of farmland in Sinkiang were sown to crops last 
year. Of this total more than 1,160,000 hectares were sown 
to grain and 50,000 hectares to cotton. This success was 
largely due to the land reform and the extensive develop- 
ment of irrigation facilities. The land reform was begun 
in September 1952 and by the end of last year some 300,000 
hectares had been distributed to poor peasants in more than 
1,500 Hsiang. Sixty per cent of the construction work on 
the three giant canals projected to run through Hami, Akosu 
and Yenkisa Counties was completed last year. In addi- 
tion, work on more than 54,000 smalier canals, eight check 
dams and over a thousand subterranean canals was finished. 
In education, Saifudin said, there were 355,000 primary 
school students last year showing an increase of seven per 
cent over 1952, and twenty-three thousand middle school 
students or an increase of one per cent. Textbooks in the 
Uighur, Kazakh and Sibo languages have been published. 


EXCHANGE OF COMMODITIES BETWEEN CHINA AND 
RUSSIA 


A protocol on the exchange of commodities between 
China and the Soviet Union which envisages further deve- 
lopment in this respect, and another on the supply of 
commodities by the Soviet Union to China on the basis of 
the Agreement on Granting of Credit to People’s Republic 
of China of February 14th, 1950 were signed in Moscow on 
Jan. 23 for the year 1954. The signing of the two protocols 
was the result of negotiations between the Chinese Trade 
Delegation and the Ministry of Foreign Trade of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union will supply China with a wide 
variety of commodities, including metallurgical equipment, 
mining equipment, power generating equipment, motor vehi- 
cles, tractors, agricultural machinery, building machinery, 
structural steel, non-ferrous metal products, petrol products 
and chemicals. China in turn will supply the Soviet Union 
with non-ferrous metals, soya beans, rice, peanuts, vegetable 
oils, meat, tea, tobacco, fruit, wool, raw silk, silk piece-goods, 
hides and others. The protocols were signed by Yeh Chi- 
chuang, Vice-Chairman of the Committee of Financial and 
Economic Affairs of the Government Administration Council 
and Minister of Foreign Trade of China, and by S. A. 
Borisov, Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade of the Soviet 
Union. 


+ + * 
DEMARCATION OF BUSINESS SCOPE IN CHINA 


A Joint Directive by the Peking Ministry of Commerce 
and the All-China Federation of Co-operatives refers to the 
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demarcation of business scope for industrial goods and handi- 
craft goods as between State trade enterprises and the co- 
operatives. During the transitional period, says the direc- 
tive, the State trade leadership organs should strengthen 
their business leadership in regard to the co-operatives, 
cffer facilities and privileges of transactions so as to develop 
the trade of the co-operatives. The latter, in turn, should 
respect the business leadership of the State trade leadership 
organs, capably assist the State trade enterprises, closely 
co-ordinate policy and business, properly demarcate the busi- 
ness scope of each other, enlarge the business volume of 
the State trade enterprises and co-operatives step by step, 
eliminate speculative merchants, stabilise markets, promote 
and develop industrial and agricultural production, ensure 
the people’s needs, and strengthen the alliance of the workers 
and peasants. The trade leadership organs of the State 
trade enterprises and co-operatives should “eliminate the 
phenomena of disharmony” between each other in the afore- 
mentioned spirit under the leadership of the Party and 
the Government. 

The division of business operations between them should 
be carried out in conformity with the requirements of the 
general line and general task of the State during the 
transition period, and this division should be “properly 
carried out.” The State has expanded the State-operated 
wholesale stations in a planned manner and strengthened the 
leadership of the State trade enterprises on the market. The 
work of the State and local bodies in re-processing, ordering 
of goods, and wholesale business should be undertaken by 
the State enterprises. This applied not only to the local 
bodies but also to sknilar work by private enterprise, which 
must be pushed along the path of State capitalism, so as 
to implement Socialist reform. 


With regard to handicraft enterprises, the producers’ 
co-operatives and consumers’ co-operatives are to supply the 
raw materials, push the sale of products and promote deve- 
lopment in the direction of production co-operativization. 

It is acknowledged, perhaps ruefully, that the State 
trade enterprises cannot carry out all work concerning con- 
tractual marketing and ordering of goods for the public 
and private enterprises within a short space of time. There- 
fore the co-operatives are permitted to make up the de- 
ficiency for a certain period. On the other hand, the co- 
operatives cannot handle the marketing of handicrafts alone 
without the support of the State enterprises. Therefore, 
under the leadership of the local Party and government 
organs all levels of State trade enterprises and co-operatives 
should take action by concrete consultations on the basis 
of the conditions laid down in the directive. 


U.K. TERMS OF TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


A decline of one point in the index of import prices 
in December to 85 (average for 1952 — 100) and the 
maintenance of the index of export prices at the November 
figure of 96 resulted in an improvement in the United King- 
dom’s terms of trade—the ratio of the import to the export 
index—by a point to 89. The chief cause of the lower 
import prices was a fall of two points in the index number 
for food, drink and tobacco, mainly on account of sea- 
sonally lower prices of some fruit and vegetables and 
lower prices for grain arriving in December. 


United Kingdom exports in December, 1953 amounted 
to £224.6 million, bringing the total for the year to £2,582 
million, the same as in the previous year and little different 
from 1951. There was a rapid decline in exports in the 
summer of 1952, the value falling by 20 per cent between 
the first and third quarters. Recovery began at the end 
of that year and was on the whole maintained in the first 
half of 1953. Signs of a more marked improvement to- 
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wards the middle of the year were largely concealed in 
the third quarter by the effect of industrial holidays, al- 
though exports in that period were nine per cent more 
than in the corresponding period of 1952. In the final 
quarter also exports were eight per cent more than the 
improved total recorded at the end of the previous year 
although still five per cent below the high level of the first 
quarter of 1952. 


The value of imports in December was £281.4 million 
and the total for 1953, £3,345 million, £134 million less 
than in 1952. The decline between the two years is attri- 
butable to the inclusion in the figures for 1952 of large 
imports in the early months, before restrictions imposed in 
the United Kingdom in November, 1951 and March, 1952 
were fully effective. Although the relaxation of many of 
these restrictions in 1953 had only a limited effect on the 
figures for the year, the import total of £1,653 million in 
the second half was five per cent more than in the corres- 


ponding period of 1952, reflecting the increase in produc- 


tion in recent months. 

Re-exports in 1953 totalled £105 million (£7.6 million 
in December) compared with £144 million in 1952. The 
excess of imports, valued c.if., over exports and re-exports, 
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valued f.o.b., was therefore £658 million in the year com- 
pared with £758 million in 1952. The latter figure was 
already much less than that for 1951, and the total reduc- 
tion in the trade deficit between 1951 and 1953, even allow- 
ing for the revised valuation of parcel post in both years, 
was about £511 million. 


The increase in exports to the dollar area was one 
of the most encouraging features of United Kingdom trade 
in 1953. At £386 million (well over $1,000 million for 
the first time) they were nearly 14 per cent more than 
in 1952. Exports to North America which were at the 
record level of £161 million in the first half of 1952 fell 
to £155 million in the second half, but this fall was more 
than offset by an increase of nearly £7 million between 
the two half-years in exports to Liberia, mainly ships and 
boats. Dollar imports declined between 1952 and 1953 by 
twelve per cent, some increase in imports of food, drink 
and tobacco being heavily outweighed by decreases in ar- 
rivals of raw materials, mainly timber and raw cotton, and 
of manufactures. The recorded reduction would have been 
vreater but for the arrival of £35 million of aircraft as a 
eift from Canada. If these are excluded from the figures 
the trade deficit with the dollar area fell from £344 million 
in 1952 to £196 million in 1958. 


* * 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD MARKETS 


Gold prices the world over remain depressed and there 
is hardly any worthwhile premium in free markets over 
official US treasury buying price. The lowest price was 
reached last November when South Africa sold, in free 
markets, at US$34.85 while European transit markets 
offered at 35. The official price is actually below 35 as 
insurance, freight and handling charges have to be borne 
by the seller, mainly the Union of South Africa; the US 
treasury buys through the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and pays 35 per oz but the seller receives’ only 
34.77. There still remains, at times, some inducement to 
offer freshly mined gold on the free markets but due to 
pressure from other gold mining’ countries, recently 
reinforced by the USSR, the free price has collapsed and 
there appears no prospect for a recovery, especially so as 
some measure of cooperation between the US and USSR 
may now be envisaged in the not too distant future. Most 
of the gold from producing countries will in this year flow 
into the monetary reserves and hoarding—as distinct from 
ornamental consumption—will cease except in a few terri- 
tories where civil disturbances still occur. Free market 
sales of gold in 1953 may have aggregated at most 14 million 
ozs while in 1952 such sales were around 12 m. ozs. The 
higher sales were due entirely to more aggressive sales 
methods adopted by South Africa. In view of the decline 
of demand a much lower sales figure for 1954 must be 
expected. 


The local gold market suffered last year from the re- 
cession which has otherwise affected general merchants 
especially those engaged in the China trade, as was already 
outlined in this Review of January 14 (page 35). Prices 
last year as against 1951 and 1952 dropped by respectively 
164%% and 12%. In 19538 the highest & lowest prices for 
.945 fine tael of gold were $286% (in Jan.) and $24834 (in 
Dec.) corresponding to crossrates of US$403}, and 36% (the 
latter being about 5% above world transit markets, due to 
the Macao import duty, the semi-monopoly exaction there, 
and the ordinary freight and insurance charges). Highest 
& lowest prices here in 1951 were $347—297%, in 1952 
$329 142—276%. (In 1950 the high & low were $329%— 
249%). Europe sellers quoted last year highest US$38.15 


and lowest 35 while Bangkok, another free market in the 
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Far East, quoted approx. like Hongkong did. Other Far 
Eastern markets were roughly 3—5% above the local mar- 
ket. Only India on account of the heavy import duty quoted 
higher, namely US$51.97 highest and 43.64 lowest, in 1953. 

Speculators were gradually abstaining from operatiuns 
and forward business, practically all fictitious, yielded for 
sellers only $29.20 for the year or about 11% return on 
investment. In 1952 the earning of forward seilers totaled 
$41.82 or about 14% yield. 

The US$ market was mainly influenced by develop- 
ments in New York and other free exchange markets. Ster- 
ling’s recovery and firmness caused defrosting of hoards in 
the US which accelerated the improvement in free sterling 
rates. New York quoted last week for free sterling US$ 
2.72 high, 2.58 low, and these rates were approx. the same 
as quoted in Hongkong. For the past four years the highest 
& lowest rates were as follow: 


Year High Low High Low 

HK$ per US$ Sterling cross 


Speculation was discouraged as both fluctuations and 
volume were greatly reduced. Change over interest in the 
fictitious forward market yielded for the year 1953 a total 
of only $38.12 per unit of US$1000 or an annual return 
of 6-1/3%. (In 1952 the total earning was $81.22 or a 
yield of 12354%). 

While exchange and gold proved more and more unin- 
teresting, the local securities market ruled from firm to 
bullish, attracted large numbers of investors and capital 
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from overseas. With good dividends, on the previous levels, 
holders were able to cash in on a boom and see their in- 
vestments increase. Some _— shares skyrocketed by 150% 
above the level of early 1951 when the Korean war situation 
appeared very unfavourable. During last year some shares 
improved from the low of the year to the peak price by 
74% (Telephone Co.), 66% (Land Investment Co.), 58% 
(China Lights) ete. Highest and lowest quotations, and in- 
crease in per cent from the lowest to the highest price are 
as follow: 


Share Highest Lowest Increase 
$ 0 
Bank of East Asia ........ 175 145 20 
13.30 10.90 22 
gh ve 29.30 20.90 40 
cot 25.20 18%, 36 
147 98 50 


Idle funds seeking investment are increasing rather 
than declining as a result of reflux of money previously 
sent abroad. There is a plethora of money in the Colony 
but as stated many times the overdevelopment here has 
reached such a state that new investment can only be care- 
fully attempted, and that is an unsatisfactory situation 
from the point of view of investors. 


Enquiries to: 


FLECTRICAL 


The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
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HONGKONG: 
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METROPOLITAN-VICKERS 
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Arnhold & Co., Lid., 


McAlister & Co., Lid., 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS & OGUTLOOK IN JAPAN 


The advance in industrial activities slowed down to 
some extent after the Korean war boom had run its course, 
but industrial production resumed again an upward ten- 
dency from the beginning of 1953, renewing a high record 
every month since March. The index of production for 
the mining and manufacturing industries compiled by the 
Economic Counsel Board (1934-36100), which showed an 
advance of 36.8% in 1951, the period of the Korean war 
boom, compared with 1950, registered an advance of only 
10.5% in 1952 compared with the previous’ year. The 
average production index for the January-October period of 
this year showed a greater advance of 17.5% compared with 
the same period of the previous year; the index for the 
manufacturing industries reg.stered an advance of 19.5% 
and that for mining only 1.3%. 


The slight advance in mineral production last year was 
merely a result of the decline in production in the previous 
year due to the coal and electric power strikes. As regards 
the development, the production index for mining declined 
month after month from March due to smaller coal output, 
the monthly figure from July to September being lower than 
the respective figures of the previous year. As a result, 
the stock index for mineral products compiled by the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry declined from July, 
showing a marked decrease of 22.4% during the period from 
June to September. The stocks at the end of September 
were, however, still larger by 59.2% than in the same month 
of a year ago when stocks recorded the highest volume for 
1952. The production index for mining advanced from 
September, following a seasonal increase in demand. The 
inactivity of coal production is mainly attributed to the 
utilization of heavy oil instead of coal and pressure on prices 
by imports of foreign coal. 


Owing to a continued advance of production in the 
manufacturing industries, the index of factory stocks of 
manufactured goods, which had shown a decreasing tendency 
since May last year, turned to advance from the bottom of 
April this year, and figures during the July-September period 
remained almost unchanged at a higher level than that 
prevailing before July. 


Stocks held by retail traders have also shown a marked 
increase. According to a survey made by the Bank of Japan, 
stocks held by retail traders at the end of September this 
year reached 2.2 times the monthly sales volume as against 
normal stocks equivalent to one month’s sales on the average. 
Future prospects will depend on the year-end demand. 
Market conditions may suffer by the instability of medium 
and small enterprises which are now greatly affected by 
tight-money policies now in force to check inflation. 


* * 


The export trade, a factor maintaining a high level of 
industrial production, has shown a recovery to some extent 
since March, reaching the level of $100 million every month, 
but the general development is still stagnant as the present 
level is still lower than that prevailing in the spring and 
there is no indication of an expansion. 


Special procurements including consumption expendi- 
ture of Allied personnel and dependents, which contribute 
to foreign currency receipts in Japan, are expected to reach 
$820 million in the current fiscal year, almost the same 
figure as in the previous fiscal year. However, special pro- 
curements in the narrow sense, a chief factor maintaining 
production, showed a marked decline in contracts from 
August, the monthly average for the August-November 
period being $14.9 million (including $3.6 million on a yen 


basis) as against $53 million (including $15 million on a 
yen basis) on the average for the January-July period. 
Other factors maintaining a high level of industrial pro- 
duction are investments in industrial equipment, domestic 
consumption and financial support of stocks. 


As regards investments in industrial equipment, the 
supply of external funds through the issue of shares and 
debentures, bank loans, loans from government financial in- 
stitutions and government special accounts, excluding in- 
ternal funds such as depreciation and_ retained profits, 
totalled Y251.8 billion during the January-September period, 
an increase of Y28.9 billion compared with the figure of 
Y212.9 billion for the same period of the previous year. 
The total for the whole year 1952 was Y230.0 billion, show- 
ing an increase of Y2.5 billion compared with 1951. 


The index of consumption level for urban areas (1934- 
36=100) averaged 84.1 in the first half of 1953, 16.9% 
advance compared with 72.0 for the same period of a year 
ago. The average index for the period from July to October 
was 93.6, an advance of 20.4% over 77.7 of the same period 
of the previous year. In view of a 16.4% increase in the 
average for 1952 compared with 1951, purchasing power 
has shown a further advance this year compared with the 
previous year. Although last year’s rice crop is the worst 
in recent years totalling only 53,470,000 koku, purchasing 
power in rural areas is expected not to be smaller than anti- 
cipated or even to show an increase, in view of the advance 
in government purchasing price of rice, an increase of 
bounties, and disbursements of government funds in the 
form of disaster restoration expenditures, agricultural 
mutual-aid funds, etc. The index of the consumption level 
for rural areas in August was higher by 12.2% than in 
the same month of a year ago, this advance being almost 
equal to a 12.4% rise over 1951 in the previous year when 
rural areas showed marked activity due to a bumper crop 
of rice. Sales of department stores affiliated with the Japan 
Department Stores Association, which advanced by 21.3% 
in the first half of last year compared with the same period 
of the previous year, registered an increase of 27.8% during 
the July-October period compared with the corresponding 
period of a year ago. 


A combination of various factors has maintained a high 
level of industrial production but in view of the recent 
supply and demand situation of commodities, it can be said 
that there exists potential over-production. 


According to the business results of 300 companies, 
profits during the business term ending September were 
greater for many companies than in the term ending March, 
total profits registering an increase of 15%. Owing to a 
large increase of capitalization during the period, the rate 
of profit to capital stock declined from 87% to 83%, but 
the decline in profit rate in this term was smaller than in 
any term since that ending March 1951. 


The Japanese economy has thus apparently shown a 


-favourable development, but there are difficult problems to 
be solved in the adverse international balance of payments 


Receipts and payments 


and unfavourable public finance. 


of foreign exchange during the January-October period re- 
gistered excess payments of $750 million in trade account 


(excess imports of $935 million based on customs house 
reports), but excess receipts of $614 million in invisible 


trade account, the balance being excess payments of $136 
million as against excess receipts of $297 million in the 
This naturally indicates 


same period of the previous year. 
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the necessity of a reduction of costs through more advanced 
rationalization, as well as the cultivation of overseas mar- 
kets, promotion of conclusion of commercial treaties and 
solution of reparation problems. However, it is undeniable 
that import restriction in fdbreign countries and a decline 
of purchasing power in Southeast Asian countries, leading 
export markets for Japanese goods, have constituted .obsta- 
cles to the development of the Japanese export trade. 


Trade with Communist China which was suspended 
after the war reopened in 1949, but after December 1950 
exports to that country were almost prohibited. Following 
successive moderations of export prohibition on more than 
180 commodities from August 1952, exports to Communist 
China showed some increase last year. Exports during the 
January-September period totalled only $3 million or 0.4% 
of total exports of Japan and imports about $20 million 
or 1.2% of total imports. These figures are negligible con- 
sidering that exports to China accounted for 18% of the 
total and imports for 11% in pre-war days. Exports of 
West Germany to Communist China have amounted to $40 
million during the January-September period. In view of 
the changes in commodities exported and imported after 
the war, as well as the problems of currency, transportation 
(almost monopolized by British vessels) and international 
political situation, the prospects of future trade with China 
cannot be said to be rosy. 


The budget in the General Account for the fiscal year 
1953 expanded by Y94.9 billion to Y1,027.2 billion due to 
the establishment of a first and second supplementary bud- 
gets. Excess payments of government funds’ which were 
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estimated at Y130.2 billion at the beginning of the current 
fiscal year are anticipated to reach about Y62.8 billion, 
because the Foreign Exchange Fund Special Account will 
register large excess withdrawals due to an increase of 
imports. Following an advancing trend from July in prices, 
through the effects of storm and flood damage, which were 
almost stabilized during the first half of last year, measures 
for adjusting the supply and demand of food and textiles and 
tight-money policies have been enforced to check anticipated 
speculation during the October-December period when gov- 
ernment funds usually register excess payments. Bank 
loans have been restricted with the object of maintaining the 
note issue at the end of the year within Y630.0 billion, a 
less than 10% increase compared with that at the end 
of the previous year. Various measures have also been con- 
sidered to meet the resultant increase of difficulties for 
medium and small enterprises which are financially weak. 
Under these circumstances, the adjustment of medium and 
small firms and reorganization of enterprises will become 
imperative. 


As regards the budget for the next fiscal year, ex- — 
penditures newly decided in the middle of the current fiscal 
year are to be placed on a normal basis, and expenditures 
for defense, reparations, etc. are anticipated to show an 
increase. To meet this situation, the necessity of personnel 
reduction by 10% or 735,000 persons of government em- 
ployees and other drastic adjustments of public finance will 
be required, and the government are now following this 
line. Political stability is a fundamental prerequisite for 
the realization of these policies. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE FOR JAN.-OCT. 1953 


Foreign trade with dollar areas which had continued 
favourable for a long time in the past registered an increase 
of excess imports due to the levelling-off of exports through 
a decline in shipment of iron and steel, raw silk, vessels, 
etc., and an increasing trend of imports through larger 
arrivals of machinery, wheat, raw cotton, etc. Trade with 
open-account and sterling areas showed signs of recovery, 
particularly in cotton goods. 


According to customs house reports prepared by the 
Ministry of Finance, exports in October were $108 million 
(a 4.1% increase compared with the previous month), whilst 
imports advanced to $210 million (a 9.3% increase), re- 
covering again to the $200 million level. During the first 
ten months of this year exports totalled only $1,028 million, 
a decline of 3.8% compared with the figure of $1,069 for 
the corresponding period of the previous year, whilst im- 
ports reached $1,962 million, an increase of 18% compared 
with the total of $1,663 million in the previous year, excess 
imports being $934 million as against $594 million in the 
previous year. As both exports and imports in November- 
December are expected to show an increase, this year’s total 
of exports may remain at almost the same level of the 
previous year ($1,270 million) at most, whilst imports may 
exceed by more than 10% the previous year’s level ($2,028 
million). In this case, excess imports may attain $1,000 
million as against $755 million in the previous year. How- 
ever, in view of a decline in prices of export and import 
commodities, the quantum index of exports for the whole 
year compiled by the Economic Counsel Board (1934-36= 
100) will advance by about 10% to around 35 as against 
31.4 in the previous year. The quantum index of imports 
will also show a greater advance of more than 30% ex- 
ceeding the index number of 70 as against 54.2 in the 


previous year, the decline in prices of import commodities 
being larger than in export commodities. 


According to foreign exchange statistics compiled by 
the Bank of Japan, receipts of foreign exchange in trade 
account during the January-October period totalled $950 
million (a decline of 14% compared with the total of $1,105 
million in the same period of the previous year), whilst 
payments at $1,700 million (an increase of 15% as against 
$1,388 million), registered an excess of $750 million as 
against $283 million in the same period of the previous 
year. This deficit in trade account thus could not be 
covered by excess receipts in invisible trade account of $614 
million (receipts from special procurements in a broad sense 
were $671 million as against $695 million in the same 
period of the previous year). Consequently, the total 
balance of payment registered excess payments of $135 
million as against excess receipts of $355 million in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. In view of this 
trend, excess payments in trade account for the whole year 
are expected to be about $900 million ($429 million in the 
previous year); therefore, excess payments amounting to 
nearly $100 million will be inevitable in the total balance 
of payment including invisible trade (excess receipts of $314 
million in the previous year), even though receipts from 
special procurements can maintain the level of the previous 
year (about $827 million). aye 


The accumulation of foreign currency has often been 
regarded as excessive in consideration of the normal econo- 
mic power of the country. This accumulation was brought 
about by enormous excess receipts in the international 
balance of payments during the past several years in con- 
sequence of U.S. aid after the war amounting to more than 
$2 billion, special procurements and an increase of orders 
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from abroad after the outbreak of the Korean war. How- 
ever, owing to changes in the international economic and 
political situation since the beginning of this year, the 
international balance of payments has turned adverse and 
foreign currency holdings have been on the decline. 


As regards excess payments of foreign exchange in the 
total balance of payment during the January-October period 
by currencies, dollar account registered excess receipts of 
$251 million (trade only showed excess payments of $365 
million), sterling account excess payments of $280 million 
or £100 million (excess payments in trade account $277 
million or £99 million), and open-account balances showed 
excess payments of $106 million (excess payments in trade 
account $108 million). Compared with the, same period of 
the previous year when dollar account registered excess re- 
ceipts of $172 million, sterling account excess receipts of 
$125 million or £45 million and open-account balances ex- 
cess receipts of $59 million, the unfavourable balance in 
sterling and open-account this year, particularly in sterling 
were remarkably large. 


Foreign currency holdings declined by $132 million 
from $1,137 million at the end of the previous year to 
$1,005 million at the end of October 1953. Of this total, 
sterling holdings declined from £89 million to £23 million 
during the same period. The difference of $133 million 
or £48 million between excess payments of sterling ex- 
change based on foreign exchange statistics and the de- 
cline of pound sterling holdings was covered by SWAP 
transactions amounting to £30 million carried on during 
the period from May to’ September, and purchase from the 
International Monetary Fund of £18 million. Consequent- 
ly, pound sterling at the end of October actually registered 
a deficit of £11 million. 

As regards sterling account exports, actual exports, 


based on customs house reports, have shown some recovery 
from the monthly figure of £9 million in the past to about 
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£10 million in August, about £12 million in October and 
receipts of sterling exchange amounted to about £11.5 mil- 
lion in October, but these figures nearly exceed half the 
level of the first half of the previous year amounting to 
£18-21 million. As against the target of the trade with 
sterling areas during the current calendar year amounting 
to £179 million for exports and £211 million for imports, 
concluded in April at the Anglo-Japanese trade conference, 
actual imports during the January-October. period were 
£191 million or 90.8% of the target, whilst exports were 
only £92 million or 51.5%, based on foreign exchange 
statistics. 

As regards the renewal or prolongation of the Anglo- 
Japanese payment agreement which was extended provi- 
sionally since the previous year, an Anglo-Japanese trade 
conference was opened in London at the beginning of 
December. The Japanese government. attributes the in- 
activity of the export trade to sterling areas to the fact 
that the moderation of import restrictions in these areas 
has not yet materialized; the government will strongly urge 
the United Kingdom to reconsider the situation, pointing 
cut that moderation of import restrictions in Australia 
and New Zealand has still been nominal, West Africa still 
actually closes the door to Japanese cotton goods, East 
Africa continues to prohibit imports of cotton goods until 
April next year, the Union of South Africa is considering 
an increase of import duties on Japanese cotton goods 
from 35% ad valorem to 75%, etc.; the target of the trade 
with sterling areas reportedly intended by the Japanese 
government during the calendar year 1954 shall be £200 
million for exports and £180 million for imports with an 
excess of exports of £20 million. In order to replenish 
sterling funds which are now short, various measures are 
now under consideration. At the same time, the necessity 
to expand trade under a compensation system’ through 
negotiations with other countries will be necessary though 
this may be contrary to the liberalization of trade. 


Development of Foreign Trade 


Exports Imports 
Customs Receipts of Quantum Customs Payments of Quantum 
house foreign index house foreign index 
reports exchange (1934-36100) reports exchange (1934-36=100) 
$ million % million $ million $ million 
1,354.5 1,297.3 31.4 2,047.9 1,725.1 48.3 
79.6 90.8 26.9 187.4 178.9 64.9 
85.0 86.6 30.5 172.7 140.6 61.6 
115.9 104.9 38.8 196.8 188.5 73.3 
101.5 100.6 32.6 200.3 152.2 76.1 
107.9 107.9 - 210.2 186.0 — 


ECONOMIC 


Government Decides Fiscal 1954 Budget: The Govern- 
ment at an extraordinary Cabinet meeting on January 15 
decided on fiscal 1954 budget amounting to Y999,588 million 
both in revenues and expenditures. It is about Y5,200 mil- 
lion larger than the original plan drafted by the Ministry 
of Finance, but narrowly below the Y1,000,000 million level. 
In order to meet requested increase of Y18,500 million for 
encouragement of domestic food production and other ad- 
ministrative expenses, the Cabinet slashed appropriations in 
the original budget for compensation of Allied Powers pro- 
perty, subsidies for import of foodstuffs, Japan’s share of 
defense costs and others totaling Y13,400 million, and added 
Y5,100 million to total expenditures. Finance Minister 


REPORT FROM JAPAN 


Ogasawara told the press after the meeting that he believes 
the new budget is still practically a “retrenchment budget” 
or a “super-balanced budget.’”’ Through the operation of 
this budget, he said, the Government hopes (1) to balance 
our international payments, normalize trade, and make way 
for attaining self-supporting economy, and (2) to lower 
the comparatively high price level of this country by about 
10% by strictly restraining Government’s over-spending. He 
also said (3) that a step toward self-defense of the country 
was taken by a gradual increase in defense expenditures 
according to increased economic strength; (4) that an at- 
tempt was made to adjust revenue sources between the 
central and local governments; (5) that long-pending re- 
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vision of the Police Law is to be effected to ensure peace 
and order; and (6) that various financial and monetary 
measures will be carried out, including taxation reform, 
elimination of over-loaned condition of banks and establish- 
ment of specialized foreign exchange banks. 


Strict Control of Speculative Imports: The Bank of 
Japan is reportedly contemplating exercising stricter control 
through city banks over the speculative imports being made 
by increasing the number of traders in anticipation of a slash 
of the foreign currency budget in fiscal 1954. The control 
will be made from the side of opening letters of credit. In 
the opinion of the Bank such imports will bring about re- 
action, because demands will probably drop in the future 
as evidenced in 1950-51. The present restriction on import 
financing will also make it difficult for traders to get funds 
to receive imported goods. In the circumstances, city banks 
should voluntarily curb speculative imports, but failing this 
the Bank of Japan will act as the situation calls for. LEar- 
lier, Governor Ichimada was of the opinion that no restric- 
tion should be placed in the immediate future on the 
allocation of necessary foreign currency for import of key 


‘raw materials, in the belief that Japan’s present unfavorable 


balance of trade could eventually be wiped out if retrench- 
ment policy be put into effect thoroughly both by the Gov- 
ernment and banks. 


Foreign Currency Budget for Fiscal 1954: Many diffi- 
culties are lying ahead of the Government in compiling the 
foreign currency budget for the first half of fiscal 1954 to 
be fixed at this time taking into consideration the world 
situation, export prospect, domestic production and consump- 
tion. Outstanding among them are exports to the sterling 
area, price cut and food situation. The London talks be- 
tween Japan and Britain principally to seek the latter’s modi- 
fication of restrictions on imports and revision of the Anglo- 
Japanese trade and payments agreement still appear diffi- 
cult to reach a satisfactory agreement of views because of 
rival interests. Japan’s wish for increase in and balancing 
of trade with the sterling area is definitely against the 
interests on the part of the United Kingdom. Past record 
shows that Japan imported more than she exported, re- 
sulting in an acute shortage of pound sterling. Yet she is 
not in a position to use accumulated dollar funds in the 
settlement with the sterling area, because it will prevent 
her from importing necessary raw materials from the dollar 
area. Regarding the price cut issue, the Government has 
decided to take a deflation policy next fiscal year. It aims 
at lowering the existing price level by 10% as the basis 


for promoting export; however, it seems no easy task to 


attain the am. Meanwhile, imports will still continue to 
exceed exports. As to food, the Government is required 
first to establish an overall and definite policy before allocat- 
ing foreign currency for import of foodstuffs. The present 
system of importing foodstuffs to sell them here at lower 
prices cannot continue and will have to be amended, but 
lifting of the existing control on staple food will only cause 
its price rise and consequently an increase in production 
cost and worsening of trade. 


Rationalization Enters New Stage: Driven by a de 
flationary financial policy taken both by the Government 
and the Bank of Japan, industrial rationalization in this 
country is to enter a new stage—not merely economizing 
running expenses or getting free from borrowed capital, 
but also reform of management and reorganization of enter- 
prises, in the opinion of business circles. Even big enter- 
prises, which have been enjoying privileged position up to 
date, should undergo adjustment if they are unhealthy. It 
is generally believed that rationalization in the sense of 
modernizing equipment has already far advanced, and now 
more attention is to be paid to rationalization in manage- 
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ment. The Japan Management Association (Keizai Doyu- 
kai) has started a campaign to create a Japan-U.S. Manage- 
ment Rationalization Committee designed to exchange ex- 
perts in this field between the two countries. Governor 
Ichimada of the Bank of Japan has also pointed out the need 
of merger or combination in such industries as shipbuilding, 
coal and steel, now suffering from business depression, as 
well as of traders competing on the international market. 
His views are supported by banking circles. 


Positive Policy Toward Southeast Asia: As the first 
step of a “positive policy’ toward Southeast Asia. the 
Government will shortly seek conclusion of technical tie-up 
arrangements with India, Pakistan and Ceylon, following the 
pattern initiated by West Germany which recently signed 
an agreement with India for technical cooperation. Japan 
is handicapped by the lack of capital and the yet unsettled 
reparations payment issue with the Philippines, Indonesia and 
Burma, but Government circles believe that Southeast Asian 
countries will welcome Japan’s offer of technical skills be- 
cause of the similarity of conditions in agriculture, forestry, 
fishery and handicraft between her and these countries. 
Under the contemplated arrangement, chiefly relative to ex- 
penses concerning the dispatch and stay of technical experts, 
Japan will send such experts in various fields, including 
power, transportation, engineering, spinning, agriculture, 
forestry, fishery and handicraft, at the choice of the con- 
tracting party. Pakistan and Ceylon are reported to have 
applied for induction of technical know-how from Japan. 
The Government hopes to help improve by extending co- 
operation on techniques the industrial level and living stan- 
dard of the contracting party, thereby increasing the coun- 
try’s value as Japan’s export market, on the one hand, and 


source of important raw materials, on the other. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Mineral Production in USA 


According to statements emanating from the Secretary 
of the Interior, America’s mineral output for 1953 reached 
a new record at $14,346,000,000. This is tantamount to an 
increase of 7% over 1952. Production records last year 
were attained in volume for petroleum, natural gas, iron 
ore, phosphate rock and potash; also crude gypsum, gravel, 
stone and sand. The greatest monetary increase was in 
fuels. Coal output declined, but production of oven coke 
and coal chemicals increased. 


Iron ore shipped from mines last year reached a record 
total of 117,000,000 long tons, this being an increase over 
1952 shipments of 20%. Furthermore, states the Bureau 
of Mines, the production of all ferro-alloy metals mined in 
America (cobalt excepted) was substantially higher than 
in the preceding year. Domestic tungsten, for example, 
exceeded consumption, allowing additions to the national 
stockpile. 


Due to very low world prices, some metals, like zinc 
and lead, divulged an extremely low output. Zine produc- 
tion was the lowest since 1938 (at 540,000 tons), with 
numerous mines either working on short time, or else closed 
altogether. The production of lead last year, aggregating 
340,000 tons, was about 50,000 tons below the 1952 level. 
Mining of domestic antimony practically ceased, providing 
merely 1% of consumption; this was due to severe com- 
petition from imported metal. 


On the other hand, a doubling of metallic titanium 
during 1953 was reported, though the output was only 2,300 
tons; defense needs are demanding much larger quantities. 
Zirconium and hafnium metals, both of which are important 
sources for atomic energy uses, were produced commercially 
in a small way for the first time. 


Bituminous coal and lignite were estimated at 450,000.- 
000 tons in 1953, down 4%. Anthracite output amounted 
to about 30,000,000 tons, a decline of 26% when compared 
with 1952. Coke output was 97,300,000 tons, up 16% in 
comparison with 1952. Crude petroleum production totaled 
2,359,000,000 barrels, or an average of 6,463,000 barrels 
per day; up 3.3%. 


Looking at some of the western states, one finds that 
California’s production in 1953 of gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc slumped in 1953. The value of these five metals 
last year was $12,927,000, against $17,152,000 in 1952. 
Californian copper dropped by 59%; zinc was off 44% and 
lead 22%; gold receded 8% and silver 5%. In 1953 Cali- 
fornia produced 237,340 fine ounces of gold (@ $35 an 
ounce); while silver output was valued at $948,000, repre- 
senting 1,100,000 troy ounces. 


Nevada’s output of copper is expected to exceed the 
1952 total by 8% and is thought to surpass the 1917 record 
copper production of 61,397 tons. But Nevada zinc slumped 
62% in 1953, while lead was down 34%. Silver in Nevada 
declined 24% in 1953, due to small mining of zine and 
lead. Nevada’s decrease in gold output last year was 12%. 
Total value of Nevada’s production of five metals was $42.- 
184,000, an increase of 5% over 1952. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


The Television Industry 


Quite recently a television Director stated that the 
honeymoon for TV is over. People are by now.over their 
enthusiasm, and besides the Cinema is regaining some of 
its lost glory. 


There is no doubt that 1953 was an excellent year for 
manufacturers of TV sets; yet the TV stocks are down 
about 17%; in 1952 TV shares gained more than 40%. 
Television stocks are moving in greater quantity than general 
market swings, and seemingly this volatile record will continue 
for some time. The below average market performance of 
these cyclical stocks in 1953, while other shares moved up, 
was due to the disinclination of investors to hold speculative 
issues when a business recession has been heralded to be 
coming in 1954. Other reasons are seen in the fact that 
most companies are ploughing back into their business the 
larger portions of earnings, giving shareholders rather small 
dividends. Seemingly demand for new sets will decline dur- 
ing the current semester. All this makes it advisable, not 
to invest now in TV stocks, except perhaps Radio Corpora- 
tion, Motorola and Philco, especially when there is a sharp 
market decline. Some of the TV producers spend large 
sums for research, while others also are in _ electronics, 
etc. 


America in 1950 turned out about 7.4 million sets; 
in 1951 the total fell to 5.2 million sets; total set output 
in 1952 was estimated at 6.2 million sets; exact figures for 
1953 are not yet available; but they certainly exceeded the 
1952 output. 


In December last there were 350 TV stations operating 
in this country; it is estimated that in the course of 1954 
about 200 additional commercial stations will go on the 
air. 


The recent action of the Federal authorities in ap- 
proving the colour TV specifications recommended by the 
industry-wide National Television Systems Committee has 
favorable long-term implications. But it is logically sur- 
mised that this innovation will lower the immediate demand 
for TV sets, as numerous people will want to wait for the 
colour screen. However, the near market for colour sets 
is likely to be limited, as it is assumed that the retail price 
will be from $700 to $1000 per set. Furthermore, the new 
screen size will be 14 inches compared with the current 
popular black and white 21 inch screen. 


While the picture sketched here is not too encouraging 
for the near-term, the outlook is brighter for long-term 
investors. Many of the larger concerns are vigorously en- 
gaged in research activities which could harbour good pros- 
pects for the future. It is especially the expectation that 
achievements in the electronics field may overshadow colour 
TV. It has been pointed out that the vacuum tube is the 
greatest single invention of the electronic age to date, but 
that even so, certain of the tube’s limitations will be re- 
moved by substituting crystal or other solids for the tube. 


Mr. Robert R. Spence, of Hemphill Noyes & Co., after 
analyzing the prospects of the TV industry, has compiled 
the following instructive table, covering the principal con- 
cerns connected with building TV sets: 
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Average Earnings 


1935 1941 1948 

1939 1945 1952 
$2.28 2.73 2.65 
0.29 0.50 2.06 

*_Class B. 


+—-1937-39 Average. 
t—Actual fiscal year ended June 30. 


Items of General Interest 


Electronic Brain: Sixty years ago it was an advan- 
tage to have a good handwriting; but since then the type- 
writer has procured equality amongst writers. Some people 
had difficulties in calculating correctly; but these have been 
helped by mechanical calculating machines which have been 
generally adopted about forty years ago. But modern times 
have brought further advantages; this time it is the human 
brain which meets with a threat of being pushed aside by 
the electronic brain. For the first time International busi- 
ness Machines Corp. has publicly introduced the 12-machine 
collective brain. Same has a vocabulary of 250 words. 
However, with improvements to follow, the device could 
run the gamut of all languages known when the Tower of 
Babel was fashionable. Give the brain a sentence, and 
within 10 seconds you obtain the translation. In addition 
to the language work, the machine takes seconds to do an 
equation which would require years of mental calculation. 


Los Angeles continues to rush ahead. So far, San 
Francisco used to be headquarters for the numerous Con- 
ventions liked so much by all concerned. Now, Los 
Angeles is successfully competing. Converitions held there 
in 1952 brought in, according to the Chamber of Commerce, 
20 million dollars. But there is progress also in other 
directions. After Detroit, Los Angeles is the largest pro- 
ducer in automobiles. Last year 9 different makes were 
assembled in Los Angeles, the total number of units reach- 
ing 650,000. 


In 1953 as many as 354,851,000 shares were traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Selecting the 25 most 
active stocks, it will be found that the 52,776,000 shares 
traded represent about 15% of the total sales. 


Individual volume, high, low and closing prices with net change for 
the year of the 25 leaders are shown in the following table: 
Sales High Low Last N.Ch. 
4,084,900 25%, 18°, 18%,— 3% 
| 2,793,133 161% 152% 156K— 3% 
2,637,900 15% 10%, 13%4+ 1% 
2 576,800 33 3914— 2% 
2,279,300 29% 21 23 — 5% 
2,137,200 16% 11% 16%+ 3% 
1,918,815 96% 59 30-36% 
1,885,000 8%, 4X, 3% 
1,862,800 15 12%, 12%— 2% 
1,807,300 21% 13%, 20%4+ Th 
1,713,040 TR% 67 72 5%, 
1,655,700 34 21 214%—12 
1,632,900 524 10", AR*%4- 2 
1,601,900 R4 52 541,284, 
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Price 
X Est. 
Earnings Ind. Recent 1953 Approx. 
1952 E1953 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
$3.69 $4.50 $1.00 4.4 5.1% 
2.75 3.75 1.85 12.9 o.8 
0.55 0.65 14.6 . 
1.17 1.70 0.50 10% 6.2 4.8 
t1.80 t2.93 1.50 6.0 8.6 
3.62 4.25 1.50 $2 7.5 4.7 
$3.15 5.00 1.60 29 5.8 5.5 
2.10 2.25 1.20 23 10.2 5.2 
11.87 12.50 3.00 64°) 5.2 4.6 


There was plenty of life in American life insurance 
business in 1953. Sales reached nearly 40 billion dollars, 
tantamount to an increase of 15% over 1952. The annual 
purchases of life insurance nowadays are about four times 
as high as for 1940. The nation’s policies now number 90 
million. What is more significant, total life insurance 
now in force is $304% billion. U.S. life insurance com- 
panies’ total assets are estimated at $78% billion; of this 
sum about $35 billion are invested in business and industry; 
$13 billion are invested in the utilities industry. 


Progressive Republic Steel Corporation, third in its 
line, announces net profits for the year 1953 at $56,743,000, 
equal to $9.25 a share, as against $44,276,000, or $7.21 a 
common share, for the like period of 1952. Republic Steel 
is diversifying and recently entered the field of iron powder. 
Manufacturers use the powder to form gears and precision 
mechanical parts. The powder is pressed between dies 
under high pressure, then heat-treated to produce a smooth- 
surfaced unit of accurate dimensions, thus avoiding waste of 
metal, or machining. In 1953 Republic’s ingot capacity has 
risen to 10,262,000 tons of steel; besides, it produces steel- 
alloys, plastic pipes, kitchen cabinets, titanium and _ iron 
powder. 


It is not merely a symptom of we-can-afford-it, but 
distinctly a sign of goodwill that moved the United States 
authorities to dispose of a surplus of 30 million pounds of 
dried milk at a price of 1 cent a pound, though it originally 
paid for the stuff 16 cents a pound. The milk went to the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
to be used on a world-wide relief feeding program. A 
large portion is expected to go for consumption to Japan 
and Korea. 


The output of plastics in this country during 1953 
aggregated over 3 billion pounds. This result represents a 
30% increase over 1952. 


Total crop surpluses in America have reached, as far 
as official price supports are concerned, the 5 billion dollar 
mark. Included in this total are: wheat $1.9 billion; corn 
$846 million; cotton $529 million; tobacco $223 million; 
butter $202 million; cotton-seed oil $160 million; cheese 
$108 million. The statuary limit is $6.75 billion, which 
sum is likely to be surpassed by the coming summer. There- 
fore Congress may have to vote on an increase of funds. 


The latest merger in the automobile field is that per- 
taining to Nash and Hudson car factories. Some months 
ago Kaiser was merged with Willys-Overland; therefore 
(apart from the large three, G.M., Ford and Chrysler) there 
remain only Packard and Studebaker as independent con- 
cerns. 


Retail sales of TV sets during the first 11 months of 
1953 amounted to 5,600,423 sets, compared with 5,095,220 
in the like period of 1952. Retail sales in America of radio 
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ESSAYS IN 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONomiIc Review 


CHINA’S RECENT MONETARY HISTORY 


I. The Customs Gold Unit 


By Frank H. H. King 


(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


Silver had never been a completely satisfactory standard 
for China since the adoption of a gold standard by the prin- 
cipal economic powers, but it was the sudden depreciation 
of silver after 1927 that forced China’s hand. When the 
debts of a country are expressed in a foreign currency, 
depreciation of the domestic monetary standard increases 
the real burden of the external debt to that debtor country. 
From China’s customs revenues a total of £7,850,000 was 
pledged annually for the servicing of an external debt. Duty 
rates on imports were expressed, however, in Haikwan 
taels, an imaginary monetary unit representing a fixed 
amount of silver (583.3 grains, 1,000 fine). As silver was 
depreciating in terms of gold, it took an increasing amount 
of silver to pay the annual external debt. In 1925, for 
example, 70,000,000 local dollars would have sufficed to 
pay the £7,850,000; in 1929 Ch$92,000,000 were needed; 
in 1930, Ch$131,000,000. 


Realizing the seriousness of the situation, the Chinese 
government invited American Professor E. W. Kemmerer 
to visit China and make a survey of the currency situation. 
The Kemmerer Report, released in March 1930, recom- 
mended the immediate adoption by China of a gold-exchange 


sets in the same space of time aggregated 5,008,477, exclu- 
sive of automobile radios. The disposal of motor car radios 
in the first 11 months of 1953 came to 4,817,850 sets. On 
January 15, 1954, a $3,000,000 conflagration in New York 
consumed 3,800 T.V. sets. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Co., whose Bell 
system controls four-fifths of the nation’s telephones, an- 
nounces a record net income for 1953, namely $421,060,000. 
This is equal to $10.31 a common share and compares with 
net revenues of $358,493,000 or $10.09 on the smaller 
number of shares outstanding in 1952. In order to meet 
the incessant demands the Bell System had to spend more 
than $9,250,000,000 on new facilities. In the last three 
months of 1953 Bell concerns added 550,000 telephones to 
its net; by now the giant has 41,350,000 in use, which signi- 
fies nearly 2,000,000 phones more than a year ago. 


In common with most other aircraft manufacturers 
Douglas Aircraft is enjoying prosperous times. Directors 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1, joined by an extra of 
$1.50, payable February 24. Net earnings per share for 
the fiscal year ending November 30 were $15.50, as compared 
with $8.99 a share for the identical period the year before. 


Coffee prices are going up daily, due to alleged frost 
in Brazil, the main purveyor and largest exporter; it is 
followed by Colombia. But recently Mexico has moved into 
third place, and the United States néw buys 80% of Mexico’s 
coffee crop. Most of Mexico’s coffee is grown in the pro- 
vince of Chiapas. 


The United States authorities are about to cancel out- 
standing orders to the extent of $500 million. This is because 
there exist stocks in official spots which can last for a 
generation, and longer. So, Government will request that 
official consumers should henceforth live off the shelves. 


Exports in the course of November exceeded year- 
earlier levels for the sixth consecutive month. 


standard, and urged the creation of a gold unit to contain 
60.1866 centigrams of gold and to be called the ‘Sun’. 


China did not choose to adopt the gold standard re- 
commendation of Professor Kemmerer, and, in view of the 
monetary events of the Depression, it is as well that she 
did not. While depreciating silver increased the real burden 
of China’s external debt, it provided a stimulus for China’s 
export industries, and was not, therefore, entirely un- 
desirable. The adoption of a unit of account, or ‘imaginary 
money’, to be called the ‘customs gold unit’, was an attempt 
to keep the benefits of depreciating silver while eliminating 
the disadvantages. 


The Establishment of the CGU 


The CGU, as established by an order of T. V. Soong, 
Minister of Finance, January 1930, to the Maritime Custcms, 
was to contain, like the abortive Sun unit, 60.1866 centi- 
grams of gold (equivalent at that time to US$0.40 or 
19.7265 pence sterling). Effective February 1930, all im- 
port duties were to be recalculated in CGU and could be 
paid in the usual currencies, including silver, at rates to 
be announced from time to time. The rate of conversion of 
the import duties was to be one Haikwan tael to 1.5 CGU 
until March 16th, 1930, and 1 Haikwan tael to 1.75 CGU 
thereafter. This rate purposely overvalued the tael in 
order to neutralize the effects of the depreciating silver 
since the establishment of the tariff rates the previous 
year. The payment of import duties in CGU, a unit with 
a theoretical gold content, would prevent any future burden 
being placed on China by fluctuations in the price of 
silver. 


Since import duties had now to be paid in CGU in the 
new unit of account, the customs gold unit, the rate at 
which CGU could be purchased by importers in order to 
make this payment had to be determined. Until March 
15th, 1930, this was to be done by figuring the average rates 
of exchange obtaining in the last quarter of 1929, and there- 
after on the basis of the average rates for January 1930. 
This, at least, was the original intention of the Ministry 
of Finance. But, on March Ist, 1930, it was decided to 
publish a daily list of exchange rates between CGU and 
silver taels, dollars, and all other important currencies. 
These rates were based at first on the T/T rate on London, 
but after England went off gold, the basis for the CGU 
was the T/T rate of Shanghai on New York. 


As a further step in China’s currency reform, the 
Haikwan tael itself was abolished completely as a unit of 
account in March 1933 and was replaced by a standard 
silver dollar, or yuan. When the United States went off 
gold in March 1934, the CGU rate of exchange was ex- 
pressed in terms of silver yuan according to the London 
rate of gold ingots on the previous day and the T/T spot 
rate on London. From September 1934 this method of 
calculation set the price of gold on the Shanghai market, 
and all China’s gold transactions were expressed in terms 
of CGU’s. 


As early as 1928 importers were keeping accounts in 
the Central Bank of China for the payment of customs 
duties. From 19320 these accounts were often kept in 
customs gold units, thus protecting the importer from fluc- 
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tuations in the price of silver. As a large part of the 
CGU credits were established against payments in gold or 
gold-standard currencies, gold was made immediately 
available to the Chinese Government for debt servicing. 


CGU Banknotes 


In May 1931 the Central Bank issued its first CGU 
notes in denominations of 10, 5, 1, .20, and .10 CGU’s. 
These notes were unlimited legal tender for the payment 
of import duties and “for other charges payable in customs 
gold units’ and were backed by 100% in silver (in silver and 
foreign exchange after November 1935). The amount of 
these notes in circulation was, in this period, insignificant: 
May-July 1931, CGU 1,000,000; December 1931, CGU 250,- 
000; and in 1936-37, CGU 375-475,000. These notes be- 
came generally accepted for the payment of ordinary debts, 
but since all payments other than import duties were ex- 
pressed after March 1933 in terms of the Chinese National 
Dollar (until November 1935, the standard silver yuan; 
afterwards, the fapi), and since CGU fluctuated in terms 
of the standard unit of account, they were not particularly 
convenient. This and the fact that large customs duties 
could best be paid by cheque drawn on a CGU account 
with the Central Bank explains the small amount of CGU 
notes in circulation. 


When the pound and dollar went off gold, China’s real 
debt burden was lightened. For new import duties were 
expressed in a unit tied to gold, and the depreciation of 
the pound sterling and the dollar simply meant that a 
given duty, expressed in CGU, would require a larger amount 
of pounds or U.S. dollars for its payment; while the ex- 
ternal debt of China was expressed, not in gold, but in 
the depreciated pounds and dollars, requiring less gold to 
be paid. 


At the same time silver had begun to appreciate—a 
result of the London Silver Purchase Agreement and the 
United States silver-purchasing policy. The violent fluctua- 
tions in silver and its export from China in large amounts 
made impractical its continued use as a_ currency. In 
November 1935 China went off silver and established an 
inconvertible, managed currency on a foreign-exchange 
standard. Throughout this crisis, China’s customs revenues 
were secure through the use of the customs gold unit, 
which, being tied to gold, was unaffected by this new silver 
problem. 


The customs gold unit continued to be representative 
of 60.1866 centigrams of gold, and this was equal, in 1935, 
to US$0.67131. The prevailing rate of CGU:fapi_ ex- 
change was 1:2.26, a rate which overvalued neither as long 
as the fapi:U.S. dollar buying rate remained the first es- 
tablished 100:30. 


The Three periods of the CGU 


The history of the CGU can be divided into three 
periods: February 1930-October 1939; October 1939-VJ day; 
and VJ day-August 1948. The first period, which we have 
just discussed, marks the inception of the CGU as a unit 
of account and the introduction of CGU notes. But 
throughout. this period the primary function of CGU, either 
as a unit of account or as a currency, remained concerned 
with the stability of customs revenues. 


The depreciation of the fapi after March 1938 caused 
the National Government of China, fighting as it was a war 
against the Japanese, to reconsider its foreign exchange 
regulations. The National Government had attempted to 
control foreign exchange transactions since 1934, but after 
1935 this policy became connected with the necessity of 
stabilizing the fapi exchange rates on the open market. 
From March 1938 the National Government allowed a dis- 
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crepancy to arise between the open market rate and the 
official rate of exchange, i.e. the rate at which the Bank 
of China was willing to conduct authorized foreign ex- 
change dealings. CGU continued to be valued according 
to the official rate of exchange, and, in October 1939, the 
CGU-fapi exchange rate was arbitrarily fixed at 1:2.707, 
a rate which obviously overvalued the fapi even at official 
exchange rates. 


From October 1939 CGU had a fixed relationship with 
the fapi, and CGU lost, therefore, those special charac- 
teristics which had made it of importance in China’s inter- 
national economic relations. Customs duties and gold move- 
ments continued for a time to be calculated in CGU, but 
there was no longer any particular reason for doing this— 
the Chinese National Dollar was the unit of account for all 
other purposes, and the CGU and the CNC, and CNC and 
other currencies now had “(fixed official rates of ex- 
change. 


Although the National Government was_ forced to 
evacuate its capital and move west to Chungking, Shanghai 
continued to be an important Chinese financial centre until 
December 1941. In the economic warfare against China, 
the Japanese introduced a new currency note with a fixed 
sterling rate in which customs duties could be paid. The 
Japanese Hua Hsing Bank issued bank notes with an official 
exchange rate of 1:6 pence sterling. Customs duties paid 
in Hua Hsing as opposed to CGU made foreign exchange 
available to the Japanese as opposed to the Chinese, but 
during its short period existence (September 1939-December 
1940) the HH banknotes made little impression even among 
Japanese business men in Shanghai. The fapi was, after 
all, supported by the Anglo-Chinese Stabilization Board, 
and foreign exchange could be obtained on the open market 
in Shanghai through sale of fapi. In December 1940 the 
Nanking puppet government set exchange rates of CR$2.80 
to 1 CGU and CR$1: 6 pence sterling upon the establish- 
ment of its new Central Reserve Bank, but not even the 
Japanese welcomed this addition to China’s monetary con- 
fusion. 


Parity with the U.S. dollar 


In April 1942 the theoretical gold content of the customs 
gold unit was changed for the first time since its inception. 
The new content was .888671 grams, thus placing it on a 
gold parity with the United States dollar. As the official 
fapi-US dollar exchange rate was 20:1, this established the 
fapi-CGU exchange rate at a similar 20:1, at which it 
remained until the end of CGU in August 1948. 


The association of the customs gold unit with the 
valuable gold metal in the minds of the Chinese public 
was the basis for the issuance of war bonds denominated 
in CGU rather than in CNC. The gold transactions of the 
National Government, including in 1934 the revaluation 
of the standard Shanghai gold bar (CGU507.793766), caused 
many of the less astute citizens of China to believe that 
bonds denominated in CGU bore some_ gold-redemption 
clause. They did not. The Gold Loan of 1938 was sold’ in 
bonds denominated in CGU for domestic purchase, in sterling 
and in dollars for foreign sales. The following amounts 
were actually sold: CGU100,000,000 plus £10,000,000 plus 
US$50,000,000. 


Gold was nationalized in August 1939, and its price 
fixed in CGU. Purchase of gold was discontinued in June 
1943 when the depreciation of the fapi had become so acute 
that no one would willingly sell gold to the Central Bank 
for the National Currency. In November 1943 the Central 
Bank dumped gold on the market at CNC$12,000 an ounce; 
a year later US$200,000,000 had been disposed of in this 
way—but the inflation continued. From May 1945 to June 
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25th, 1945, the National Government initiated a gold deposit 
system, but quickly gave it up. 


The role which the CGU could have been made to play 
in this second period of its existence was that of a stable 
monetary unit, tied to the United States dollar and not 
subject to the dramatic depreciation of the fapi. Although 
gold has hardly ever been a currency in China, it has always 
been considered of great value, and events proved that 
people were willing to hold gold. If idle funds had been de- 
posited in the banks, the inflation might not have been so 
serious. But people would not freely deposit funds for 
long periods of time when the purchasing power of those 
funds would most certainly decline. A customs gold unit 
tied, not to the official rate of Chinese National Dollar, but 
to gold and the United States dollar would have pro- 
vided that stable unit which would have made deposits eco- 
nomically practicable. Instead, the reputation of CGU was 
used as a psychological trick to induce the purchase of 
bonds. 


The CGU and Post-war Currency 


With the return of the National Government to East 
China, the third and final period of the CGU began. Until 
1942 circulation of CGU notes had been, as we _ noted 
previously, quite limited, and they had been backed by 100% 
reserves in silver and foreign exchange held by the Central 
Bank of China. When Chinese came from the west to 
Shanghai, they brought with them new, American-printed 
notes of CGU1,000 which proved to be more popular than 
the fapi and commanded a higher exchange rate with the 
puppet Central Reserve bank notes. Again this preference 
for CGU notes was due to the belief in the existence of a 
gold-redemption clause. 


The CRB-CGU exchange rate settled at 4,000:1, and, 
on the basis of this, the CRB-CNC exchange rate was fixed 
officially for purposes of CRB note redemption at 200:1. This 
enabled the National Government to enjoy a more favourable 
redemption rate than a comparison of Shanghai and Chung- 
king prices might have led one to expect, and CGU per- 
formed another important economic function. 


But the main role of CGU in this post-war period was 
that of a second legal tender currency used in the same way 
as fapi notes, but worth in terms of CNC twenty times 
the face value printed on the CGU note. In the hyper- 
inflation of 1947 and 1948 the CGU held the obvious ad- 
vantage of being worth more than was printed on them (to 
talk very loosely), and the Government was able to print 
large-value notes without scaring the public... quite so much. 
In 1947, for example, the Central Bank issued its first 
CNC$10,000 note, an event which caused panic in the Shang- 
hai money market. But at the same time the issuance of a 
CGU10,000, actually worth CNC$200,000 provoked very 
little comment. Encouraged by this, the Central Bank 
ceased new issues of fapi in 1948 and issued large denomina- 
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tion CGU notes instead. The largest denomination note, 
placed in circulation just before the sweeping but ineffective 
currency reforms of August 1948, was CGU250,000, equiva- 
lent to CNC$5,000,000. 


It is impossible for two reasons to observe precisely 
the timing of the increase in the circulation of CGU notes. 
The first is that statistics for post-war currency in circula- 
tion, when available, include figures for fapi and CGU with- 
cut distinction. The second is that the notes are not all 
dated in the year they were issued, many of them bearing 
a 1930 date when there is evidence to suggest that they are 
strictly 1946 or 1947 in origin. But available sources show 
that in 1947 the following CGU notes were issued with a 
1947 date: 3 issues of 500 denomination; 2 of 1,000; 6 of 
2,000; 1 of 2,500; 5 of 5,000; and 1 of 10,000. In 1948 
the hyper-inflation being more severe, the following new 
issues were made: 1 of 2,500; 4 of 5,000; 2 of 10,000; 3 of 
25,000; 4 of 50,000; and 1 of 250,000. 


Quite obviously these notes had no 100% backing in the 
silver or foreign exchange once required of all CGU notes, 
and the original function of the units had been forgotten. 
With the nationalization of gold and thorough exchange 
control, the need of a special customs unit of account 
passed, but the Government found the maintenance of the 
CGU useful in its monetary policy, in. its futile attempts to 
maintain some semblance of monetary order. In August 
1948 the gold yuan was inaugurated. The fapi and the 
customs gold unit ceased to be legal tender. 


After the 1948 reforms 


The idea of CGU did not disappear from the minds of 
Chinese financial experts, and with the depreciation of the 
gold yuan from October 1948 some new measure had to 
be taken to protect the revenue of the state from the inroads 
of inflation and to insure to the state some_ source of 
foreign exchange. Therefore, in March 1949 the Ho Ying 
Chin cabinet ordered that customs duties be listed in a 
separate customs unit of account, the value of which, in 
terms of the rapidly depreciating gold yuan, was to be 
constantly changed to insure that the amount of duty paid 
would represent the same purchasing power implied in the 
duties at their inception. For all other taxes, payment was 
to be made in a tax-dollar equivalent to .01 ounces of ggld. 
Neither the customs unit nor the tax-dollar were intended 
to circulate in the market in the manner of CGU, and they 
did not. 


This policy was short-lived, and in the final chaos, the 
gold yuan itself was abandoned in favour of a silver yuan. 
Concurrently various attempts were made to create a unit 
of account with stable purchasing power in a desperate 
effort to decrease the velocity of circulation of money. It 
was too late. Unable to mobilize its resources or control 
its foreign exchange, the National Government of China was 
discredited and defeated on the Mainland of China. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


By J. Y. Yang 


Rubber is the chief constituent of the coagulated milky 
juice or latex furnished by a number of different trees, 
shrubs and vines. Latex is an emulsion, and examined 
with the microscope is seen to consist of numerous globules 
suspended in watery fluid. The globules which furnish the 
cream gradually pass on standing into rubber, a _ process 
which is facilitated by rapid stirring, or by the addition of 
an acid or other chemical agent. If the latex is warmed 


or an acid, alkali, or astringent plant juice is added to it, 
coagulation usually takes place, the rubber separating into 
solid flakes or curds. The watery fluid in which the globules 
are suspended holds certain proteids, carbohydrates, and a 
small portion of salts in solution. | 
The term “rubber” is commonly applied to the com- 
mercial product which is obtained by the coagulation of 
the globules mentioned above, but in addition to these 
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globules, there are small quantities of impurities such as 
rosin, proteids, ash, and moisture. On this basis the globules 
are designated by the term “caoutchouc’’. It is an elastic 
solid, almost transparent in thin sheets, composed entirely 


of carbon and hydrogene, and represented by the formula 
C5HB8. 


The best rubber is obtained from large trees; the fol- 
lowing are the most important ones: (1) “Para” rubber 
(from Para province of Brazil) which is derived from the 
species of Hevea, chiefly Hevea Brasiliensis. Trees of this 
species are also found in Peru, Bolivia, Venezuela, and Guiana 
and have been transplanted into Malaya, Indonesia, and 
other tropical countries of Southeast Asia. (2) “Ceara” 
or “Manicoba”’ rubber is derived from species of Manihet, 
chiefly Glavievii, a native of South America especially abun- 
dant in Brazil, and successfully introduced into East Africa, 
Ceylon, and India. (3) The “Ule’ rubber of Central 
America and British Honduras originating from Castillea 
elastica. In South America its natural occurrence seems to 
be limited to the region west of the Andes, but the tree 
is abundant in Mexico, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. (4) 
‘“‘Rambang” or Assam rubber is the product of Ficus elastica, 
commonly known as the india-rubber tree and cultivated 


‘In Europe as an ornamental plant. The tree indigenous to 


Asia, attains large dimensions in India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Archipelago. (5) ‘‘Lages’’ rubber is the product of the 
Africa rubber tree, Funtuma elastica, which is indigenous to 
Africa. 


For the planting of rubber, land is brought under cul- 
tivation in the usual way. Holes are dug to receive the 
young plants. The seedlings are grown in nurseries where 
they remain for eight or nine months. By the end of this 
period they have reached the thickness of about a finger 
and are transplanted to the plantation. 


Tapping the tree is started generally at the age of four 
or five years. On many estates the trees are tapped when 
they are 18 inches of girth at three feet from the ground, 
but on others tapping is started when the girth is 18 inches 
at one foot from the ground or when it is 16 inches at 
three feet. 


The best time for tapping is in the morning when the 
latex flows more freely than later in the day. The latex 
is exuded from the wound and is guided by the main channel 
to the spout which conducts it to a receptacle (cup) of 
metal, earthenware or glass. After the tapper has bled all 
the trees assigned to him, an average of about 300. he 
collects the contents of the tapping cups in a enamelled pail 
which is taken to the factory and there emptied into large 
tanks. In these tanks the latex is allowed to. stand 
for some time so as to permit the sand and other heavy 
impurities to settle before the liquid is passed through 
fine sieves for further purification. The latex is then care- 
fully strained and bulked, and, to assist coagulation, a 
small amount of diluted acetic acid is added. After coagu- 
lation, there are various methods of treatment, the two most 
common forms of manufacture being that of crepe and 
smoked sheet. Crepe is made by coagulating the latex in 
bulk, and passing the rubber through heavy rollers revolving 
at different speeds, by which means long thin strips are 
formed, which are then hung up to dry in well-ventilated 
stores. Smoked sheet is made by coagulating the latex 
in shallow pans and lightly rolling the thin sheets which 
form in them. They are then subjected to the action of 
smoke. Crude rubber, therefore, is usually marketed as 
crepe or smoked sheets in various grades, No. 1 to No. 4. 


Rubber has the property of being vulcanized with sul- 
phur, making it harder, and more elastic in the low-sulphur 
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compounds. The ordinary soft rubber contains only 3 to 
6% sulphur. When 30% sulphur is added and heated, hard 
rubber is formed. The tensile strength of rubber of low 
vulcanization is 800 to 1,200 per square inch of the original 
cross section. The great value of rubber is flexibility and 
elasticity, as well as adhesive properties and water re- 
sistance. About 75% of the rubber consumed in the United 
States normally goes for automotive tires, but there are 
innumerable other uses of rubber for molded goods, adhesive, 
elastic products, and water proofings, etc. 


For the rubber used in making automobile tires a large 
percentage of carbon black and zinc oxide is used to re- 
enforce it and give it added wearing qualities. Carbon 
black gives wear resistance. Zinc oxide is an accelerator 
as well as filler and strengthener. 


The main supply of rubber is obtained from Far Eastern 
countries. 


EXPORT OF NATURAL RUBBER FROM FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


Quantities Percentage of World 

(Thousand metric tons) Total 

1938 1948 1949 1938 1948 1949 
Malaya & 
Singapore ....... 350 690 690 39.7 46.6 47.5 
Indonesia ...... 306 439 429 34.7 29.6 29.4 
50 93 92 5.7 6.5 6.5 
Indochina ...... 60 42 42 6.8 2.8 2.8 
.. 42 92 96 4.8 6.6 6.6 
British Borneo .. 29 63 61 3.3 4.3 4.2 
Total Far Bast .. 844 1,413 1,417 95.7 97.0 97.0 
World Total .... 882 1,481 1,461 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Among the producers, Malaya and Indonesia are the 
prominent ones. In 1951, total export from Malaya was 
1,155,267 long tons valued US$1,560,000,000 (estimated at 
the average price of US$0.60 per lb.). Rubber’ does not 
merely predominate the economic position of Malaya but 
plays a very important part in the British economy too. 


Since June 25th, 1950, the outbreak of the Korean 
war, every country tried to purchase strategic materials such 
as rubber. This brought about an abnormal prosperity for 
the rubber industry. During the first quarter of 1950, the 
rubber price in New York was below 20 cents per lb., it 
advanced since June of 1950 and reached the peak of 
US$0.735 per lb. in January 1951. Since February 1951, the 
price trend showed a turning point. On October 4th, 1953, the 
price of smoked sheet rubber, grade No. 1, was down to 55 
Malayan cents in Singapore which equals US$0.16 only. In 
1952. the total export of rubber from Malaya was 910,408 
long tons, an enormous decrease of 244,859 tons as compared 
with exports during 1950. 


In Malaya, the United States was the leading buyer of 
359,600 long tons in 1951, but fell to the second place of 
234,200 long tons in 1952. During last year, the U.K. bought 
the biggest quantity of 273,800 long tons. In 1952, 66,000 
long tons were exported to France, the third buyer, and 
1,562 long tons exported to Hongkong. 


Indonesia is the second producer whose annual export 
is around 30% of the world’s total. The rubber industry 
there was confronted with the same fate as in Malaya. 


The United States is the biggest buyer in the world 
market; its annual consumption is 55% of the world’s total. 
Early in 1952, the U.S. attained its strategic stockpile goal 
and began to reduce purchases. Other buyers of rubber 
also held off as the world tension lessened. 


An important factor which has caused the price collapse 
is the progress of synthetic rubber. Synthetic rubber rapid- 
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ly increased since 1943, especially in the United States where 
the output attained an annual rate of about 900 thousand 
tons. 

It is estimated that the annual rubber consumption in 
China was 35,000 to 40,000 tons during 1947. Ceylon sup- 
plies 50,000 tons of rubber to Red China per year under 
an agreement of “rice for rubber’, The USSR participates 
in the rubber so obtained with a share of 45% in accordance 
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with an agreement between these two Communist countries. 
Besides, Red China obtained about 20,000 tons cf rubber 
from other sources in 1952, of which 40% went to Russia. 
Peking obtained 39,500 tons only for its own consumption 
in 1952. China’s annual consumption of 39,500 tons, plus 
30,500 tons shipped to USSR to make a total of 70,000 
tons, is immaterial to the enormous output of rubber in the 
world. 


REPORTS FROM CEYLON 


Ceylon’s Economy & Foreign Help 


The development programme of Ceylon aims at the 
diversification of the economy chiefly by an increase in food 
production and also where economically feasible by the 
creation of other forms of employment. The carrying out 
of the programme depends on the relationship between prices 
received for exports and the prices paid for imports (parti- 
cularly, rice). The levels of these prices will determine 
the financial resources that will be available for capital 
investment. Ceylon must maintain an optimum level of 
investment and high productive efficiency especially as the 
rate of net population increase is now about 2.8 per cent 
per annum. Ceylon’s population which was around 6.5 mil- 
lion in 1946 has risen to a little over 8 million. 


Canada is assisting Ceylon with capital for the deve- 
lopment of fisheries. Canada is also assisting rural electri- 
fication in the Gal Oya Development area by providing 
Ceylon with the necessary transmission lines, sub-stations 
and other equipment. Capital aid from Australia is being 
utilised to build and equip one Anti-Tuberculosis Clinic in 
each of the provincial capitals. Australia has given 190 
tractors, 25 heavy duty trucks as well as workshop equip- 
ment for schools. New Zealand is financing the dry farm- 
ing scheme at Maha Illupalama and has also provided Ceylon 
with 7 complete sets of dental equipment for school dental 
clinics. 


During 1953-54 Canada has agreed to build and equip 
a polytechnic school for training the lower and middle grade 
technical skills, to finance rural road construction, to pro- 
vide 15 agricultural maintenance workshops, 2 diesel locomo- 
tives, 25 portable pumping sets with sprinkler equipment and 
a well-boring machine, equipment for pest control work and 
to assist further in the development of the fisheries project. 
It is expected that negotiations for capital aid from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand for 1953-54 will commence shortly. 


There has been an intimate relationship between Cana- 
dian technical and capital assistance. In many cases, tech- 
nical assistance supplied by Canada has given rise to capital 
projects while in other cases, capital projects which Canada 
was assisting have entailed the provision of technical ad- 
vice and training from Canada. Canada has also agreed to 
supply some $15,000 worth of equipment for the Agricul- 
tural Faculty of the University of Ceylon. 


Officials from India, Pakistan and Ceylon have come 
to Canada on technical missions to study developments in 
medicine, agriculture, highway and bridge construction and 
hydro-electric power. India has provided training facilities 
for a number of candidates from Ceylon in such subjects 
as sugar technology, customs, rural radio programmes and 
surveys. Three experts have been’ provided to Ceylon. 
Pakistan has given two fellowships in vegetable oil tech- 
nology. New Zealand is assisting Ceylon in the establish- 
ment of a school Dental Service by combining the provision 


of experts as well as training in New Zealand, with the 
supply of equipment. The United Kingdom has sent two 
thoracic teams for combating tuberculosis in the Island. 


Ceylon has offered fellowships for training in co-opera- 
tive work to the countries in the area. Ceylon is also financ- 
ing the building of a training school for nurses under the 
Colombo Plan for anti-tuberculosis work and _ scholarships 
will be offered to the countries in the area as soon as the 
training school is ready. Ceylon has also provided facilities 
for the training of fellows and scholars placed in Ceylon 
for various parts of the world by the UNO and its specialised 
agencies. So far, 16 such fellows have received training 
in various fields in Ceylon. 


Ceylon has received 69 experts and facilities for 268 
trainees from the Colombo Plan countries up to 30th June, 
1958. 


Population Increase 


The population of Ceylon continues to increase at a 
rapid rate. The 3% million at the beginning of the century 
have now increased to over 8 million. 89% of this increase 
was due to excess of births over deaths and the remainder 
to gains through migrations. In 1952, 218,234 were added 
to the population of Ceylon by way of excess of births over 
deaths as compared with 213,590 in 1951. The figure for 
1952 is the highest on record. 


Ceylon has a comparatively high rate of natural in- 
crease. Most of the larger countries of the Commonwealth 
and some of the foreign countries like Japan and U.S.A. 
fall behind Ceylon with regard to this phenomenon. Cey- 
lon’s rate of natural increase per 1,000 of the population is 
27.6 as compared with 18.1 (Canada); 15.6 (Japan); 14.8 
(U.S.A.); 14.8 (New Zealand); 13.2 (Australia), 7.8 (Italy); 
6.2 (France) and 3.3 (U.K.). 


52,927 marriages (38,484 General, 9,251 Kandyan and 
5,192 Muslim) were registered in 1952. The total for 1952, 
continues the Report, is 1.3 per cent lower than that for 
1951 but it is still higher than the total for any year prior 
to 1951. The marriage rate in Ceylon is comparatively 
high. Ceylon’s marriage rate per 1,000 of the population 
is 13.4 as compared with 10.6 (U.S.A.); 9.2 (Canada); 9.2 
(Australia); 8.9 (New Zealand); 8.2 (U.K.) and 8.0 (Japan). 


Ceylon’s birth rate is much higher than those in most 
of the other countries. Ceylon’s birth rate per 1,000 of 
the population is 40.5 as compared with 27.1 (Canada); 25.6 
(Japan); 24.55 (U.S.A.); 24.4 (New Zealand); 22.9 (Austra- 
lia); 19.4 (France) and 15.9 (U.K.). 


95,298 deaths were registered in the Island during 1952, 
as against 100,072 registered in 1951 and an annual average 
of 113,532 for the period 1942-51. The death rate, which 
was 12.9 per 1,000 of the population in 1951, declined to 
12.0 in 1952—the lowest on record. 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET IN THAILAND 


Thailand’s exchange market is a multiple rate market. 
The nature of the various rates in force is as follows: 


1. Official rates: Since the devaluation of Sterling in 
1949, U.S. Dollar has been quoted at 12.50 baht and Sterling 
at 35, while other currencies of the Sterling Area are being 
quoted proportionately according to their respective cross 
rate against Sterling. Such rates are applicable only to the 
part of exchange proceeds which are required to be sur- 
rendered to the government, namely, 100% on rice exports, 
20% on rubber, and 20% on tin (till lately it had been 40%). 
Such rates are also applicable for government disbursements 
in, and procurements from, foreign countries under sanction 
of the Ministry of Finance. 


2. Thai-Japan Trade rate: This is the special rate at 
which all dealings under Thai-Japan Open Account Agree- 
ment are transacted. The Bank of Thailand announces a 
rate every fortnight for “Thai-Japan Trade Dollar’, and 
all imports, exports, and remittances to and from Japan 
during that period are to be cleared through the Bank for 
payments or receipts, as the case may be, in Ticals at that 
rate. It usually follows, though a little lower than, the 
free market rate of U.S. Dollar. 


3. Import Preferential rate: The rate is usually a 
little more favorable than the free market rate, and the 
Bank of Thailand sells the exchange at this rate through 
authorized banks to importers to cover approved imports 
into Thailand. Formeriy cniy Sterling was available. But 
since April 30, 1953, U.S. Dollars at the preferential rate 
have also been made available. 

4. Free Market rates: Rates at which most of the ex- 
change business—except those under the above-mentioned 
three categories—is done. Their movements are _ solely 
governed by the law of supply and demand, and are indica- 
tive of the market conditions. 


Functions and Operations of Different Rates 


The official rate is the backbone of the government’s 
fiscal system as well as exchange operations. Out of the 
total export of Thailand, roughly 70 to 80 percent consist 
of rice for which the government collects the entire exchange 
proceeds against payment in baht at the official rate, which 
is usually equivalent to only about 55% of the actual free 
market rate. This is in a way necessary on account of 
the government’s fiscal policy, whereby not only exchange 
reserve for notes issue is valued at official rate but also 
are all government expenditures in foreign currencies. 


The Thai-Japan Trade dollar rate is a special rate by 
itself. The government has always been giving encourage- 
ment to trade with Japan, on account of the following rea- 
sons. First, since Thailand depends very much on imports 
for most of her consumers goods, Japan is the most suitable 
supplier with cheap goods which complies with the present 
government party’s “lower cost of living” platform. Second- 
ly, Japan is one of the leading buyers of Thai rice, 
and there has been pressure from Japan for more imports 
from there in order to keep the open account in balance. 
Usually, the Thai-Japan Trader dollar rate follows or may 
be a little lower than the free market rate and it is managed 
within a certain limit according to the current balance of 
the Open Account. In general, dollar would have to be paid 
to settle the Open Account whenever a certain balance is 
accumulated. 


The use of a preferential rate exchange for imports is 
justified on several grounds. The Sterling Area has been 
the biggest buyer of Thai rice, but Sterling accumulated to 
the credit of Thai government has but a limited use in 


international payments; therefore the Thai government is 
anxious to dispose of its Sterling holdings and to conserve 
as much as possible its dollar balance. Furthermore, it is 
in agreement with the government policy of lowering the 
cost of living by supplying cheaper exchange for imports. 


Value of Baht 

The rice export, being the main export which yields 
the largest amount of foreign exchange for Thailand, has 
commanded a position of monopoly in the world’s supply of 
rice and is capable of providing the country with enough 
exchange income notwithstanding the fact that the export 
is measured internally by the official rate only. In other 
words, it was believed that Thai rice would find its export 
market even quoted at a price which is virtually 40 to 50 
percent above its internal intrinsic value. 


Since Thailand, possessing few manufacturing indus- 
tries, has to depend almost entirely on imports for her con- 
sumers goods except foodstuff, it was reasoned that in- 
crease of Baht value against foreign currencies would bring 
down the cost of such imports in terms of Baht and, in 
turn, lower the cost of living. 


The use of a lower exchange rate policy for the pur- 
pose of bringing down the cost of imports is not without 
precedents in the annals of money and exchange systems. 
Indeed, certain good effects have been achieved by a few 
countries which have followed this policy. But history has 
also shown that the success of such a policy depends upon 
not only a very favorable circumstance but also tight and 
rational controls of exchange, money and trade. 


It is not certain whether the open market operations 


resorted to a great extent by the Bank of Thailand are 


intended to bring the exchange down or for some other 
good reasons. It is probably used as a test for determining 
the natural level of exchange rate. But the import pre- 
ferential rate has been used as an effective instrument. For 


years the preferential rate has been following closely the 


free rate, invariably overtaken by the latter from time to 
time when Sterling was on its downward trend but then re- 
vised by Bank of Thailand to the level of about one or 
two percent lower than the free rate just as an inducement 
for imports. Since the end of 1951, however, Bank of 
Thailand repeatedly announced the preferential rate with a 
rather wider margin, say about 5%, and on February 28, 
1952 made the biggest cut by a little more than 10% below 
the free market rate. The effect was rather instantaneous, 
since the preferential rate exchange was then liberally given 
against practically all imports except a very few items of 
luxury goods, and the free market followed to about the 
same level within a short time. U.S. dollar also followed 
suit, as Sterling and U.S. dollar cross was freely permitted. 


The government promulgated a set of new exchange 
regulations and procedures on March 19, 1952. The new 
regulations were moderate in character and limited in scope. 
In essence, exporters were allowed to keep their export 
proceeds in foreign currencies (later revised as to require 
surrender to authorized banks within certain liberal time 
limit), and importers could always obtain the required ex- 
change from authorized banks, whether the goods imported 
were under the limited categories of restricted goods or 
not. The greatest effect was on clean remittances. Even 
then only remittances for capital expenditures representing 
flight of capital were officially banned. These _ regulations 
were, however, quite well anticipated. For about two months, 
the market had been full of reports that certain control 
would take effect, and some government officials had even 
openly expressed their opinion that the introduction of some 
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control would be unavoidable. During these two months and 
a few months thereafter, a good amount. of exchange had 
been withdrawn from Thailand as repatriation of capital 
and short term investments in the form of goods on con- 
signments, etc. 


Free Market Rates of Sterling 
(Middle of the Month) 


1952 1953 
59.75 


The government’s venture of lowering the exchange 
rates has met with unfavorable circumstances since its start. 
1952 was in a way a year of world wide recession which 
caused certain decline in exports from Thailand, especially 
in strategic materials such as rubber, tin, and none the 
less in timber. The rise of the external value of Baht has 
further put exportable produce of Thailand in a very un- 
favorable position in competition with neighboring and other 
countries. Although rice export is measured internally by 
an artificially low official rate so that its export position 
is presumably not subject to the effect of a change of the 
free exchange rate, the easing of food shortage throughout 
the world in general since the end of 1952 and the bumper 
rice crop in 1953 have reduced the monopoly position of 
Thai rice. For the first time in many years, trade balance 
of Thailand became unfavorable in 1952 and has continued 
to be unfavorable. Furthermore, the low exchange has en- 
couraged imports to a great extent reaching a saturation 
point in the domestic market. 


The steep rise of Sterling, indeed of all foreign cur- 
rencies, started from the months of April/May in 1953 when 
Bank of Thailand began to restrict its approval of applica- 
tions for import exchange at the preferential rate. In the 
meantime, rumors were afloat in the market to discredit 
the Bank of Thailand, giving the public the impression that 
the bank’s Sterling holdings had been greatly depleted. 


Another major factor and immediate cause contribut- 
ing to the rise of exchange was the general knowledge of 
the sizeable stock of rice lying in the godown without 
foreign buyers. Burma increased her rice exports greatly 
and supplied most of the needs of Southeast Asian coun- 
tries within the Sterling Area, while other countries reduced 
their imports by stepping up their own rice production. 
Toward the middle of last year, it was known that Thailand 
would have a surplus of between 300,000 and 500,000 metric 
tons without foreign buyers while both Hongkong and 
Singapore governments put a ban on import of Thai rice. 
This caused considerable nervousness in the market, as it 
would certainly deprive the government of a great deal of 
exchange income, which the government would have ac- 
quired at the official rate. The salvation of the situation 
lies in an outlet being found for the big stock that has 
been accumulated. Further delay in disposing of the stock 
would so seriously affect the quality of the rice as to make 
it almost unsaleable, and its consequence would be so far- 
reaching as affecting not only the exchange market but also 
the entire economy of Thailand. 


Prospects 

Many new measures have been introduced by the Thai 
government since 1953, especially since the second half of 
the year, with a view to preserving foreign exchange. The 
main defect of such measures was that they did not come 
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as a whole set of comprehensive control measures more 
or less planned simultaneously, thus voiding many of their 
effectiveness. On the other hand, one must realize that it 
has always been the wish of the Thai government to leave 
the exchange market free as much and as long as possible. 
The Baht is backed by a reserve of 80% in foreign ex- 
change and gold, valued only at the official rate. 
at the moment is a question of balance of current pay- 
ments and receipts. 


From now on the government will reverse its policy 
to tagging the import preferential rate to free market rate 
and of using the former as an instrument to influence the 
latter. The government will keep the import preferential 
rate at its present low level, at 45 to one pound and 16.75 
to one U.S. dollar, and limit its supply to only imports of 
necessities, but leave the free market rate to find its own 
comparatively high level in order to revive and promote 
more export. At the same time, stricter import control on 
goods has been introduced in order to reduce the demands 
of exchange on the free market. 


Thailand enjoys confidence and stability. Her economy 
being agricultural and seldom affected by natural calami- 
ties, Thailand’s production of rice and other agricultural 
produce and minerals is abundant enough to _ sustain 
her requirements in food and in imports of consumers goods, 
provided a certain economy in consumption is maintained 
and exports of her own produce encouraged. In view of 
the prosperity, prestige, and steady economy enjoyed by 
Thailand during the past years with hardly any controls, 
it is hoped that the trade control now enforced since 
November 1953 will be only a temporary measure, and that 
it may be lifted as soon as circumstances permit. 
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THE STORY OF TIEN CHU VE-TSIN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES (H.K.) LTD. 


By Raymond C. F. Chen 


From the rural villages of Asia to the cities in con- 
tinental Europe; from the teeming tenement houses in 
Malaya to the swank Chinese restaurants of North America; 
from India to Indonesia and even to some remote regions 
of Central and South America, the use of gourmet powder 
to improve food flavor and palatability has become ever more 
popular and Tien Chu Ve-Tsin is well known as the essence 
of good taste (Tien Chu, which in Chinese literally means 
“heavenly chef’, is strongly suggestive of its value in the 
kitchen). For more than three decades, its intensely de- 
licious favor-accentuating quality has proved to be a sure 
guarantee of greater gastronomic enjoyment wherever food 
is served. 


What sort of product is it which contributes so much 
to the joy of living and weaves subtly through the whole 
pattern of everyday life? What sort of company is its 
manufacturer? How is it made? What are the Company’s 
other products? How does the company fit in with the local 
industrial pattern? What are its future aims? The answers 
to these questions should be of interest and concern to the 
millions of consumers of this famous gourmet powder and 
to the many millions more prospective consumers, traders, 
and manufacturers in every corner of the world who may 
wish to procure its products. Today, Tien Chu Ve-Tsin 
Chemical Industries (H.K.) Ltd. is not only one of the 
world’s principal manufacturers of gourmet powder pro- 
ducts, but also a leading producer of essential chemical 
supplies in the Colony of Hongkong. With Hongkong blos- 
soming forth as one of the industrial strongholds in the Far 
East, Tien Chu is looking forward to continued expansion 
of its manufacturing capacity and is prepared to make 
ever increasing contributions to the development of local 
industries. 


The use of gourmet powder as a savoring agent for 
taste-improvement actually started many centuries ago, 
when the people of the Orient occasionally ground up some 
species of seaweed that contained the substance known to 
modern chemists as Sodium Glutamate, and sprinkled it on 
food. Then in 1866, a German chemist by the name of 
Ritthausen succeeded in the isolation of glutamic acid, but 
the unique properties of its mono-sodium salt for stimulat- 
ing taste levels were not appreciated then, and no thought 
was given to capitalize on them. With the onset of World 
War I, a Chinese chemist, Mr. P. N. Woo, onee again hit 
upon Ritthausen’s discovery and recognized the potential 
commercial and industrial value of Sodium Glutamate as a 
savoring agent, which would certainly enhance the flavor of 
simple Oriental diet and transform the drab necessity of 
eating into pleasure. Gifted with youthful energy and tech- 
nical know-how, Mr. Woo accepted the challenge and em- 
barked on the trail to devise a commercially expedient 
process for the manufacture of a gourmet powder product 
consisting of sodium glutamate. His success in developing 
a singularly efficient industrial process, achieved only after 
many years of trials and experiments, at first failed to 
attract the necessary financial backing, and it was not until 
1923 that he was finally able to organize the Tien Chu Ve- 
Tsin Manufacturing Co. in Shanghai for the production of 
a gourmet powder known under the patented name of 
“Finger Citron Brand’? Ve-Tsin. The public acceptance of 
Ve-Tsin, both at home and abroad, was swift and enthusias- 
tic, and Mr. Woo soon broadened the line of his products to 
include “Tripod Brand”? Ve-Tson Gourmet Powder, Tien Chu 


Sauce, other Amino Acid products, Starch, Glucose, ete. 
During the next decade and half, Mr. Woo’s business flourish- 
ed to such an extent that he also founded the Tien Yuan 
Electro-Chemical Works, and Tien Lee Synthetic Nitrogen 
Product Co., Ltd., in Shanghai and also in Chungking during 
war time to produce vitally needed chemical supplies for 
the Chinese industries and his own growing Ve-Tsin manu- 
facturing companies. Started as a pioneer of gourmet 
powder industry, Mr. Woo, in a short span of fifteen years, 
founded and developed a group of self-sustained and fully 
integrated companies which have played a major role as 
the backbone of the budding Chinese chemical industries. 
Serving as chairman and general manager for all the com- 
panies under his direction, Mr. Woo, then a robust individual 
still in his forties, won a reputation as the outstanding 
scientist/industrialist in China and his devotion to the cause 
of-Chinese industries was a source of constant inspiration 
to his associates. 


Encouraged by the enthusiastic reception of Ve-Tsin 
throughout the South-east Asia region as well as other 
oversea markets, Mr. Woo envisaged great prospect for his 
preducts on the world market and resolved to expand his 
manufacturing capacity in an effort to meet the rapidly 
growing demand in spite of the general pessimism prevailing 
just before the outbreak of Sino-Japanese War. In his 
search for a suitable factory site, he did not have to look 
far before he was convinced of Hongkong as a likely future 
industrial center of Far East. In 1937, a site was ac- 
quired on Kowloon Peninsula in the vicinity of the Kai 
Tak Airport, where the Tien Chu Ve-Tsin Chemical Indus- 
tries (H.K.) Ltd. now occupies more than 200,000 square 
feet of space, not including the other sites acquired later for 
staff dormitories, workers’ housing projects and workshop 
scattered all over Kowloon and the New Territories. At 
this juncture, Mrs. T. Y. Woo, who had hitherto served 
inconspicuously as her husband’s assistant and_ trouble- 
shooter in the Ve-Tsin manufacturing companies, finally 
came into her own as an executive of first rank. As the 
Managing Director, Mrs. Woo took full charge of the deve- 
lopment and installation of the Hongkong factory. Mrs. 
Woo, outwardly a refined and old-fashioned Chinese lady, 
actually possessed a remarkably practical concept of modern 
management, a good deal of down-to-earth common sense, 
an immense capacity for hard work and a knack for getting 
the most out of the men and women working under her. 
Although lacking technical training and knowing little of 
scientific theories, she had a wealth of practical production 
know-how which was unsurpassed by anyone except her 
husband. With the help of the vast amount of production 
experience gained previously, the erection of the Hongkong 
factory proceeded smoothly. Its products—Ve-Tsin, Ve- 
Tson, Tien Chu Sauce, Caustic Soda, Bleaching Powder, and 
Hydrochloric Acid—soon found a steady demand in local, 
Southeast Asia and other overseas markets, and the Hong- 
kong company virtually achieved a state of financial as well 
as operational autonomy. 


The Company’s operations unfortunately  inter- 
rupted with Japan’s entry into World War II, and its factory 
installations and buildings were either damaged or totally 
destroyed during the days of occupation when production 
ceased completely. The end of World War II in 1945 found 
Mrs. Woo and her skeleton crew of executive assistants, en- 
gineers, and production experts among the first to return 
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to the colony. The work of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion began immediately, but the arduous task was made even 
more difficult by the severity of destruction during the war 
and the utter lack of suitable replacement materials and 
machinery so indispensable to the restoration of production 
facilities. Nevertheless, six months later, with Mrs. Woo’s 
personal direction and participation, the work of rebuilding 
the factory bore fruit. Ve-Tsin, Ve-Tson, and the Com- 
pany’s other products—so long absent from the market but 
still well remembered—once more flowed to all corners of 
the earth to meet the seemingly insatiable demands made 
acute by the wartime shortage. The remarkable feat of 
recovery was made possible largely through Mrs. Woo’s in- 
spiring leadership and prodigious efforts, which had under- 
mined her health leading to her untimely death early last 
year. Even during the long months of her illness, her 
thoughts always centered on the welfare of the company 
and its employees. Mrs. Woo’s accomplishments and selfless 
devotion to the cause of industry undoubtedly stamped her 
as an outstanding woman and industrial leader in Hong- 
kong. 


® * * 


The Company’s manufacturing plant is designed and 
laid out to accommodate its two divisions; namely, the 
Gourmet Powder Division and the Electro-Chemical Divi- 
sion, with each occupying roughly half of the factory space 
to facilitate logical and systematic layout dictated by the 
requirements of each division. Each division is under the 
direct supervision of a Production Chief with over twenty 
years of practical experience. In the course of the past eight 
years, the Company has undergone a continuous series of 
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modernization of plant equipment and the erection of new 
factory buildings to house the latest machinery and in- 
stallations. During this same period, the Company’s produc- 
tion has risen by many times with equally impressive in- 
crease in sales. The extent of its growth may be seen from 
the year-to-year comparison of electric power consumption 
(with considerable improvement in efficiency) and raw ma- 
terial consumption index :— 


Power Consumption 
in Kilowatt—-Hour 


Gluten Consumption Index 
(using 1949 as base) 


776,739 16.56 


Scientifically, Tien Chu Ve-Tsin and its associated pro- 
ducts, Ve-Tson, Mono-Sodium Glutamate, and Tien Chu 
Sauce, are purely products of natural food elements. It 
contains the neutral sodium salt of an amino acid, namely, 
glutamic acid (the very essence of delicious taste. Glutamic 
acid may be found in almost all vegetable and animal pro- 
teins, but for highest product quality and best yield, this 
Company uses exclusively high-protein wheat gluten as the 
principal raw material. Wheat gluten, when in pure state, 
contains approximately 35% of glutamic acid, but’ the 
amount of gluten in wheat is preciously low since the pro- 
tein content of wheat varies from about 8 to 17%. Hence 
it is evident that the production of ‘‘Ve-Tsin” requires sizable 


The factory of Tien Chu Ve-Tsin Chemical Industries Ltd. in Kowloon 
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consumption of raw materials, and its cost may be kept at 
reasonable level only through technical efficiency of the 
highest order. Unfortunately, owing to the very restricted 
local water supply which has hindered the Company from 
processing its own gluten from wheat flour on a large scale, 
it is compelled to import dried wheat gluten at much higher 
cost. The Company, however, has always given top pre- 
ference to imports from the British Dominions such as 
Canada and Australia whenever possible. The manufactur- 
ing process, as devised by the late Mr. P. N. Woo, involves 
the hydrolysis (in plain everyday language it means “cook- 
ing’’) of wheat protein with water and acid until the pro- 
tein is broken down into a number of amino acids. Then 
through a series of intricate and delicately controlled re- 
fining processes, such as evaporization, separation and 
crystallization, performed under strictly hygienic conditions, 
the glutamic acid is isolated from the other amino acids, 
and converted into the pure white finely particled Ve- 
Tsin. 

The effectiveness and versatility of Ve-Tsin are amazing 
as it possesses the unique property of being able to enhance 
and induce natural food flavors without changing them. It 
wakes up the appetite. More significantly, scientific and 
medical tests have revealed that its constant and con- 
tinuous use often produces a beneficial and nourishing effect 
on the human brain functions. With such diversified use- 
fulness, it is small wonder that Ve-Tsin and its associated 
products have successfully found their way into. every house- 
hold and restaurant. In recent years, it has also been 
widely adopted by food manufacturers everywhere to im- 
prove the flavor and palatability of canned foods, service 
rations as well as other varieties of prepared foods. 


The production of the Electro-Chemical Division serves 
to fulfil two important purposes. Firstly, it supplies the 
Colony’s varied and growing industries with essential 
chemical supplies, namely, Caustic Soda (both in solid and 
liquid forms), Hydrochloric Acid, and Bleaching Powder. 
Secondly, the Gourmet Powder Division is assured of regular 
and reliable supply of Hydrochloric Acid and Caustic Soda, 
which are indispensable as chemical agents in the manufac- 
turing process of Ve-Tsin and other associated products. 
The principal raw materials used by the Electro-Chemica! 
Division is common salt, which, through electrolysis, pro- 
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duces Sodium Hydroxide (NaOH commonly known as Caustic 
Soda), Chlorine Gas and Hydrogen. Then, Chlorine Gas 
and Hydrogen are synthesized to produce Hydrochloric 
Acid. At the same time, by employing an improved ver- 
sion of the Backmann Tower, Chlorine is absorbed by 
hydrated lime to produce Bleaching Powder. The twin 
Backmann Towers, which stand nearly a hundred feet above 
the factory domain, has become a familiar landmark from 
the air. In view of their consistently high standard of 
quality and competitive prices, these products have been 
increasingly in demand by a great many local industrial con- 
sumers such as textile mills, paper manufacturers, metal 
works, laboratories, printers, glass factories, as well as 
manufacturers of dyestuff, pharmaceutical supplies, cera- 
mics, leather goods, soap, and other organic chemical pro- 
ducts. 


To keep abreast with the latest scientific developments, 
the Company maintains a well-equipped laboratory and a 
staff of experienced chemists and engineers, who are en- 
gaged in continuous research and experiment seeking new 
improvement and application of its products. 


The Company’s sales policy has always laid much em- 
phasis on the establishment of a well-balanced system of 
exclusive agents and sub-agents. The exclusive agent of 
each territory is generally given ample room to formulate 
its own sales programs to fit the particular local require- 
ments, while the Company itself merely exercises overall 
control of price determination and broad policy matters. 
In order to insure the smooth co-ordination and effective 
function of its network of agents, the appointment of an 
agent is handled with extreme care and conservatism, and 
at the same time, the Company keeps in close touch with 
all its agents, carefully gauging their respective perform- 
ances and always making sure that the interest of ultimate 
consumers is safeguarded. The Company firmly believes 
that there is no more effective advertising and sales pro- 
motion than the testimony of consistently high quality of 
its products, and the spontaneous recommendations of the 
satisfied consumers. Therefore, in all these years, it has 
scrupulously shunned away from the overworked methods 
of high-pressure advertising, but merely concentrated on a. 
few selected promotional projects aimed at informing the 
public. The consumers are, of course, the ultimate and 
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direct beneficiaries of any savings in advertising expenses 
and the soundness of this policy is borne out by a com- 
parative study of the Company’s yearly export and total 
sales index during the course of the past eight years:— 


Yearly Export Index 
(using 1949 as base) 


Yearly Sales Index 
(using 1949 as base) 


55.61 76.42 
142.13 159.39 
0's eve oe 146.86 156.72 


This achievement is*considered as remarkable in_ the 
light of prevailing trade recession throughout Southeast 
Asia and the almost universal practice of adopting aggres- 
sive advertising tactics as a means of sales promotion. 


The traditional management policy, as shaped by the 
late Mr. P. N. Woo and Mrs. T. Y. Woo, has always stressed 
the realistic and functional approach to the Company’s 
organization with due recognition of the importance of per- 
sonal leadership, which fits hand-in-glove with the dynamic 
personality of the late Mrs. Woo. This policy has been 
adhered to by the present Management, headed by Mr. 
S. F. Lee, a young and energetic executive/engineer who 
has been with the Company for over 15 years and thorough- 
ly schooled in the modern techniques of industrial manage- 
ment. However, in line with the current trend of indus- 
trial democracy, the tendency is to encourage all the execu- 
tives and staff to accept greater responsibility in the 
management and provide opportunities for maximum ex- 
pression of constructive ideas and full demonstration of 
administrative talents. 


Perhaps, the most noteworthy feature of the Company’s 
management is its handling of labor-management relations. 
In view of the facé that a large part of its operations are 
either mechanized or automatically controlled, the Com- 
pany, in spite of its size, employs only some 200 workers, 
but each worker is required to possess certain basic tech- 
nical knowledge and a high degree of skill, for which the 
Company offers commensurately high wages. The splendid 
record of low labor turnover and rising wage standard 
may be seen from the following tables:— 
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Length of Service % of Total Number of Workers 


Under 3 years 19.79% 
3—5 years 26.04% 
years 22.92% 
7—10 years 17.19% 
Over 10 years 14.06% 


Index of Average Monthly Index of Average Monthly 
Income for Male Workers Income for Female Workers 


(using 1949 as base) (using 1949 as base) 


88.42 50. 86 
geek 100.00 100.00 


The Management has always taken a direct and per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of each and every employee 
and steadily built up a feeling of security and contentment 
among the workers, who, in turn, have responded with 
heart-warming loyalty to the Company in time of need. A 
deep sense of responsibility, achievement and self-respect 
has been carefully instilled in every individual to keep the 
general morale and performance at high level through an 
elaborate system of bonus and special reward for industrious- 
ness and outstanding contributions. As a result, the Com- 
pany rarely has to resort to disciplinary actions, and its 
operations have never been interrupted by any _labor- 
management discord from the time of its inception. Fur- 
thermore, the Company has put into operation a compre- 
hensive plan for the benefit of its employees, including 
dormitories, housing projects, free medical service for the 
employees and their families, clothing subsidy, compulsory 
savings plan, welfare fund and worker’s compensation in- 
surance reserve. 


The Management and employees are proud of their 
heritage, but at the same time, keenly aware of the many 
difficulties now confronting the industries of this Colony. 
With redoubled efforts and renewed dedication of their 
energy and productive skill to the cause of progress, they 
view the future with confidence and hope to surmount these 
obstacles and attain the goal of still greater production, 
better quality, and more competitive prices, in the interest 
of consumers wherever they may be. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONC KONG. 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF SINGAPORE 


There is no heavy industry in the Colony of Singapore 
but the expansion of light secondary industries continues. 
Planning for the installation of new type industries is con- 
siderable. Many of the larger proposed or semi-completed 
industries are located at the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration’s industrial estate at Bukit Timah. Two of these, 
a textile mill and an edible oil factory, had started experi- 
mental production by the end of 1952. The others which 
include a boot polish factory and a rope manufactory started 
operations in 1953. There is no large industrial estate 
except that of the Colonial Development Corporation at 
Bukit Timah, but a number of new and sizeable industries 
have begun operations elsewhere in the Colony, one of the 
biggest of which is a canning factory. It has begun can- 
ning local foods, delicacies and soya sauce and the manu- 
facture of a non-alcoholic beverage. The sauce plant at 
full capacity will produce some 14 varieties of sauce total- 
ling some 500,000 lb. per month. The beverage unit is fully 
mechanized with a maximum output of 180 bottles per 
minute. 


During 1952, a Singapore glass factory set up a fully 
mechanized industrial plant capable of converting about 500 
tons of kraft liner and straw paper into fibreboard, card- 
board boxes and cartons and corrugated fibreboard. Six 
new engineering and foundry works and motor coach 
builders, a new brick making establishment, a cement works, 
a firm of concrete block manufacturers, and three new wire 
mesh manufactories were established last year. 


Apart from the development of new industry establish- 
ed factories and plants continued or expanded their output. 


Aluminium Goods:— The production of aluminium 
household utensils and rubber estate equipment continued 
in the hands of a large European firm and two smaller 
Chinese concerns and total output last year was valued at 
$234 million. The industry employed a total labour force 
of 239 persons. 


Beverages:— The total production of the two local 
breweries last year was 17,993,555 gallons of beer and 
stout. The industry continues to be a valuable one both 
from the point of view of export trade and the local market, 
and employed 710 persons. Aerated water manufacturing 
companies maintained output and a new soft drink factory 
began production. 


Building Materials:— There was an increase in the total 
1952 production of bricks, asbestos and cement products: 
5.5 million bricks, approximately 1.5 million more than in 
1951, were produced; production of asbestos, mainly in the 
form of roofing and sheeting and manufacture and market- 
ing of concrete blocks were maintained. 


Granite Quarrying :— There are twenty-four quarries in 
the Colony; eleven on Crown land and thirteen on private 
land. The former produced 143,000 cubic yards of granite. 
Figures for the private quarries are not available. 


Confectionery :—. The colony’s biscuit and sweet fac- 
tories maintained production at the yearly average of the 
past two years; by the end of 1952 three new companies 
had started producing. 


Distilleries:— There were two licensed distilleries 
operating with a labour force of 69 persons. Samsu, the 
product of the distilleries, is marketed in Singapore and 
adjacent territories. An excise duty is levied upon their 
products though exports are usually made ex bond. Total 


production for the year was 81,000 gallons, a decrease of 
some 10,000 gallons. 


Electric Batteries:— The demand for batteries fell 
during last year. This coupled with labour difficulties in 
the industry resulted in a fall in production to some 55.5 
per cent of 1951 output. The number of people employed 
in the industry was 442. 


Leather Shoes:— One European firm continued to be 
the major producer of leather footwear in the Colony. 
Production of all types of shoes rose from 160,000 pairs to 
180,000 pairs. The industry gave employment to 114 per- 
sons. 


Metal Boxes:— One firm employing 150 persons manu- 
factures tinplate containers; total output for the year was 
26,000,000 tin cans compared with the estimated production 
of about 30,000,000 cans in the previous year. 


Oil Mills:— The main production continued to be the 
refining of copra and palm oil for cooking oil, soap and 
margarine. The total output of coconut oil was 25,620 
tons and of soap 237,903 cwt. Most of the mills are pri- 
vetely owned and belong to Chinese though there is one large 
public limited company having extensive business connec- 
tions with adjacent territories. 


Paints:— The manufacture of paints and varnishes is 
confined to a single company which extended production to 
include a number of new types. Local sales decreased by 
approximately 10 per cent over 1951 but export sales 
showed a remarkable increase of 125 per cent which is 
about eight times more than 1948. 


Pineapple Canneries:—No new pineapple canneries were 
established. Production of canned pineapples from the three 
canneries was 239,071 cases, an increase over 1951 of 9,264 
cases. 


Plywood :— Further progress has been made in the esta- 
blishment of this specialized industry in Singapore. Con- 
siderable quantities of plywood were sold during the year 
in local and overseas markets. The company plans to manu- 
facture plywood flush doors and the first machines for this 
purpose have been installed. 


Rubber Manufactures:— A slight increase occurred in 
the quantities of rubber articles and equipment manufac- 
tured during the year; 2.7 million pairs of rubber shoes 
and sandals were manufactured. Output of rubber hose 
and tubing amounted to 364,000 lb., rubber compounds to 
630,000 lb. and rubber sheeting to 566,000 lb. 


Rubber Milling:— No additional rubber mills were 
opened in the Colony. The labour force employed in the 
existing 13 factories totals some 2,715 men and women: 
104,592 tons of remilled rubber were produced compared 
with 172,351 tons and 77,880 tons in 1950 and 1951 respec- 
tively. 


Sago:— In this processing industry, raw sago is refined 
and exported as pearl or sago flour. The Colony’s six 
factories which are owned mainly by Chinese employed a 
total labour force of 436 persons; operations are still con- 
ducted by hand. During the year, 18,489 tons of flour and 
4.960 tons of pearl sago were exported, mostly to the United 
Kingdom where it was principally used in the textile in- 
dustry. 


Soap:— There was no change in the scope of pro- 
duction of locally manufactured soap though total produc- 
tion for the year fell to 237,903 cwt. from last year’s total 
of 261,198 cwt. Of this output, 65,350 ewt. were exported 
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to neighbouring territories. 
ployed by the industry. 


Steel Drums:— Production of steel drums for last year 
was 303,884 of which the majority were forty-gallon steel 
containers for petroleum, palm oil and latex. 


employed 60 men and women. 


Tin Smelting:— There is one major tin smelter in 
the Colony which is located on an island off Singapore. 
The bulk of the ore is obtained from buying depots con- 
veniently located in the Federation of Malaya but sub- 


FINANCE & 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. 


At the thirty-fifth ordinary annual 
general meeting of shareholders of The 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. held last week, 
the Chairman stated that the Bank had 
passed through another satisfactory 
year’s trading resulting in a net profit 
of $4,447,583. A dividend and bonus 
of $10 per share on 100,000 shares 
was declared. 


In the course of his address_ the 
Chairman stated: It is with pleasure 
that I am able to report once again 
that our Bank has enjoyed another 
satisfactory year’s trading. The net 
Profit for the year, including the ba- 
lance brought forward from last year’s 
Account, amounts to $4,447,583 which 
is extremely gratifying, having regard 
to the present unsettled conditions 
throughout the world. 


The Balance Sheet shows an in- 
crease in the grand total of our Assets 
and Liabilities, standing at $124,787,- 
619 which is the highest in our Bank’s 
history. Following in line with the 
conservative policy of your Directors, 
the cash position has been maintained 
at a very high level. Your directors 
feel it most important to pay  con- 
tinuous attention to the liquid position 
of your Bank. You will note that the 
item under Advances to Customers and 
Other Accounts is much higher than 
that of last year. This increase is 
mainly due to the expansion of our 
loans and advances business. In our 
deposit account the increase attained 
during the year under’ review’ was 
higher than the previous year. 


Turning to the Profit & Loss Ap- 
propriation Account you will, I am 
sure, approve of the directors’ recom- 
mendation of the payment of $10 per 
share, free of tax. 


I know you will also approve’ the 
directors’ proposal to bring up the Re- 
serve to $9,000,000 by _ transferring 
the sum of $1,500,000 from the Profit 
& Loss Appropriation Account. In 
this connection, I am pleased to state 
that the total sum of our Reserve 
and the credit balance carried forward 
to 1954 has thus exceeded the sum of 
our Capital Issued. The total figure 


Some 270 persons were em- 


elsewhere. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


stantial quantities are also imported from Thailand and 
These tin-in-ore imports from overseas totalled 


7,949 tons while 57,694 tons were received by the smelters 


The industry 


from the States of the Malayan peninsula. 
metal from Penang and Singapore totalled 64,117 tons. 


Exports of tin 


The industry has enabled the Colony to become one 


of the greatest distributing centres for tin metal in the 


of these items now stands at a little 
more than $20,000,000. After review- 
ing the financial aspects of our Bank 
we have every reason to be well satis- 
fied with the state of its affairs in its 
35th year of operation. We are now 
operating our Bank as an international 
institution, having valuable correspon- 
dents and agents in all the principal 
cities of the world. 

The total profit for distribution is 
$4,447,583 which your directors re- 
commend should be appropriated § as 


follows 
Proposed Dividend and 
Bonus of $10. per 


share on 100,000 
shares (Free of Tax) 
Transfer to Reserve .... 


$1,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 


Write off Bank Pre- 

259,882.00 
Provision for Corpora- 

tion Profits Tax _..... 350,000.00 
Transfer to Staff Pen-- 

200,000.00 
Carry forward to _ the 

1,137,701.00 


HK$4,447,583.00 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the two-week trading 
period of January 18 to February 1:— 


Gold: Opening & closing rates for 
the period were, per .945 fine tael, 
$247%—248, highest & lowest $251— 
247144, highest & lowest for January 
1954 $251—246%. Crossrates US$ 
37.30—37.16, and contracts were made 
for 27,200 ozs (cif Macao) at 37.23. 
Day-to-day rates were as follow:— 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
Jan. 18 j 24714 

19 248% 247% 

20 249 248 

21 2495 242%, 

22 249% 248% 

23 249% 24R%Q 

25 250% 249% 

26 251 249% 260%, High 

27 251 249%, 

28 250, 249% 

29 249% 248% 

30 248% Low 258 
Feb. 1 248% 247% 


world and has been of benefit to shipping, banking and 
merchant interests here. For 
smelting works provide an assured market at an economic 
cost since handlings are on a very large scale. 


the mining industry, the 


COMMERCE 


The market was very quiet, prices 
underwent few changes. Chinese New 
Year settlement, as usual, dominated 
the market with operators anxious to 
settle obligations and avoid new busi- 
ness until about Feb. 8 or later when 
trading in the Exchange will slowly 
resume. Indonesia came up as good 
source of enquiries but discharge of 
gold in Indonesian ports has proved 
difficult and a few shipments made for 
that country had to be returned here. 
However there is genuine demand in 
Indonesia and it only remains to or- 
ganise the illicit transport business so 
that Hongkong can smoothly dispatch 
bullion to various ports in the Archi- 
pelago. Imports in transit for Macao 
continue here but there is also a- lot 
of bullion being still flown into the 
Portuguese territory from Saigon 
which for several years now has been 
the principal transhipment port for 
Macao’s gold trade (Bangkok previous- 
ly also figuring as transit port for 
Macao). In December last, Macao re- 
ceived from Hongkong a total of 156,- 
474 ozs, and in January a similar 
quantity is expected. This gold is, in 
due course, returned to Hongkong and 
then shipped out to various Far Eastern 
destinations for ultimate consumption 
(ornaments, hoarding). 


Change over interest totaled for the 
period only 55c per tael, ruling in 
favor of sellers. Tradings totaled 
198,900 taels or daily average of 
15,200. Positions averaged per day 
only 44,500. Cash sales: 29,190 of 
which 13,190 listed, 16,000 privately 
arranged. Imports from Macao total- 
ed 17,500 taels. Exports totaled 18,- 
700 taels, shipped to Indonesia 11,000, 
Rangoon 3500, Singapore 3500, Indo- 
china 700. The demand in interior 
areas of Indochina is active but does 
not amount to much for local gold 
traders. In Vietminh controlled areas 
the demand, arising from _ insecurity 
generally, is high and gold hoarding is 
resorted to as one of the few means 
to preserve one’s savings. 


Silver: High & low rates per tael 
$5.55—5.52, dollar coin 3.55, small 
coins 2.72. Sales: 4000 taels, 3500 
dollar coins, no small coins. The mar- 
ket was very quiet. 
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US$: High & low rates for TT were 
$587142—581, for notes 
for DD 584%—578\4. High & low for 
January were $588'%—580% (TT New 
York). Turnover totaled US$3,650.- 
000 in TT, 615,000 in DD, 880,000 in 


notes and 6% m. in forward. These 
figures, for the last two weeks of 
January, are considered as high. Day- 
to-day rates were as follow:— 
Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
Jun. 18 5R2 581 
19 583 579% 578 
20 84, 582M, 57914 
21 584 5R2 580% 
22 58514 58314, 581, 
25 585 581% 580°; 
26 587% 586 5R3% 581% 
27 687 586 582 
28 5841, 582% 579% 
29 582% 582 B79 578 
30 583 5R2 1, 579% 578 
Feb. 1 582% 581 578% 578 


In TT, Japan, Taiwan and Thailand 
were good sellers. Gold and general 
merchants here bought. In notes there 
was much selling noticed from Korea, 
Japan and Taiwan. Interest favored 
sellers, as stock here rose, and totaled 
$5.55 per US$ 1000. Positions ave- 
raged per day US$ 2% m. In Nov. 
and Dec. US notes shipped from here 
to the US totaled US$ 4% m. In DD 
overseas Chinese continued to send here 
large quantity of cheques and there 
was ever more coming. Irrespective 
of currency restrictions in the US, the 
Philippines etc., Chinese residents there 
manage to send out’ remittances to 
their relatives in Hongkong, Macao 
and China. 


Chinese Exchanges: Official rates in 
Peking remained unchanged at 4270 
People’s yuan per HK$, 22,270 per US$, 
68,590 per £. People’s Bank yuan 
dropped here unofficially to HK$117 
per million PBY, from $165 before. 
The influx of PBY is now heavier as 
more Chinese from Kwangtung are per- 
mitted, by the communist authorities, 
to enter Hongkong. Due to small de- 
mand for PBY and fears about the 
future of that currency—which may 
be devalued sometime this summer— 
the free exchange rate has declined 
steadily and now touched a_ record 
low. $117 per million PBY equals 
8547 PBY per HK$ which compares 
with the official 4270 PBY. The new 
issue in Peking of 50,000 and 100,000 
denominations has had something to 
do with the lower free quotation here. 
Prices in China for most commodities 
are not moving but imported goods are 
high, sometimes excessively dear, and 
smuggling is, to some extent, main- 
tained as can be seen from the goods 


offered for sale in the towns of Kwang-— 


tung, especially in Canton. 


Taiwan exchange quoted $210-200 
for DD and 203-189 for notes. * Mar- 
ket was weak and the tendency was 
unsteady. 


Far Eastern DD: High & low rates 
for foreign currency in HK$: Manila 
1.89-1.80, Tokyo .01274—.0125%. 
Djakarta .209. High & low per HK$ 


in foreign currency: Singapore 538— 


.535, Saigon 14.60—14, Bangkok 3.65— 
3.40. Sales: 240,000 pesos, 165 m. 
yen, 2% m. rupiahs, 680,000 Mal.$, 


22 m. piastres, 5% m. baht. 

Market was active and business rose 
because of settlement of obligations 
required traditionally to be effected at 
the start of the new lunar year. Peso 
dealers were careful but in spite of 
Philippine authorities’ supervision of 
black markets in Manila and elsewhere 
in the Islands the trade was not inter- 
rupted. Peso drafts are being sold in 
larger amounts but usually this kind 
of trade is not routed through the local 
free exchange market, it being done 
between merchants and bankers and 
their clients. Sometimes larger trans- 
fers of peso funds to the US or other 
countries are being negotiated through 
Hongkong. Japanese yen was offered 
in considerable amounts but takers 
were few. Rates then weakened. 
When the tourist trade will revive, after 
April or so, these yen offerings will be 
absorbed with more ease and then the 
rate should firm up. It would be use- 
ful and remunerative for travellers if 
they inquired with exchange dealers 
here as to the purchase of yen in 
Japan so that their holiday in thai 
country would be cheaper. Tourist 
promotion interests in Japan welcome 
the ‘cheap’ yen which travellers can 
purchase outside Japan. 

Bank Notes: 
foreign currency unit in HK$: 
15.37—15.20, Sydney 12.23—12.21, 
N. Zealand 13.63—13.60, Egypt 14, 
S. Africa 15.18—15.14, India 1.174— 
1.14%, Pakistan 1.034%—1.02, Ceylon 
98, Burma .68, (all rupee and kyat 
currencies except India are now very 
low), Malaya 1.814—1.811, Canada 


London 


High & low rates per 
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5.95—5.895, Manila 1.90—1.86%, 
Macao 1.03, Tokyo  .01365—.01265, 
Zurich 1.30, Paris .01485, Saigon 


.0675—.0665, Djakarta .195, Bangkok 
.269—.254. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 5th 
day of March, 1954, at Noon for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the Direc- 
tors and the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1953, ) 
and for the election of Directors | 
and the appointment of Auditors. | 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES | 
of the Corporation will be closed | 
from Friday, the 19th of February ) 
to Friday, the 5th of March, 1954, 
(both days inclusive) during | 


which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 

By Order of the Board. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 

Chief Manager. 

Hong Kong, 12th January, 1954. 


NOTICE 


HGNGKONG REALTY & TRUST CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is 


Ordinary Resolution :— 
“That the 


HK$100,000,000 by the 
shares of HK$1 each.” 


hereby given that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Members of the Company will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Saturday, 27th February, 
purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing the following 


Capital of the 
HK$5,000,060 divided into 5,000,000 shares of HK$1 each to 
creation of 95,000,000 additional 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & CO., LTD. 
Secretaries and General Managers. 


HONGKONG, 2nd February, 1954. 


1954, at 10 am. for the 


Company be _ increased from 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday: After a quiet opening 
Utilities were again in demand and 
fractional gains were recorded in 


Trams, Electrics and China _ Lights. 
Dairy Farms and Cements showed fur- 
ther improvement and at top levels 
buyers were still unsatisfied. Else- 
where prices were unchanged and the 
market closed steady to firm. 


Tuesday: Owing to the advent of 
Chinese New Year, the Exchange had 
little inclination to trade with the re- 
sult that turnover was on a moderate 
scale. Apart from Yaumati Ferries 
which yielded slight ground the mar- 
ket was featureless but the undertone 
at the close remained very steady. 


Holidays on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Market resumed on Friday. A\l- 
though quiet conditions prevailed on 
Friday, renewed enquiry caused prices 
to harden in the current’ popular 
counters. China Lights, Electrics, 
Dairy Farms and Cements gained fur- 
ther ground whilst Yaumati_ Ferries 
made a quick recovery from $136 to 
$141. The undertone was still strong. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN JANUARY 


The month of January showed a 
substantial increase in volume as buyers 
felt more secure in making commit- 
ments and traded without apprehen- 
sion. The better political climate and 
easy money conditions assisted’ the 
market to make progress and many 
stocks hit new highs in spirited bid- 
ding. As is customary chief centre of 
interest was the Public Utility group 
and gains were well represented in 
heavy dealings. Banks also gave a 
good accounting and improved, but 
Unions were hesitant at times in the 
face of large offerings. Textiles de- 
clared an encouraging interim dividend 
and gave a new issue of 1 for 2 at par. 
On reports of earnings being above 
expectations and with prospects bright 
there were good buyers at advanced 
rates. Realties had a good run _ to- 
wards the latter half and scored useful 
gains. Docks, Wharves, Lands, Wat- 
sons & Hotels were quiet and occa- 
sionally lower on speculative selling or 
profit taking, but Dairies were resistant 
to pressure and on balance higher. A 
new Industrial, Metal Industries, was 
added to the list on Ist January and 
under keen demand improved quickly. 
The market had a satisfactory month’s 
trading and the undertone was general- 
ly firm. The turnover of $2,094,530 
on 11th January was the day’s highest 
since February 1952. 


Dividend announcements were made 
by Hongkong & Shanghai’ Banking 
Corporation, Bank of East Asia, Chin- 
ese Estates, “Star” Ferry Co., A. S. 
Watson & Co., Vibro Piling Co., Textile 
Corporation, and Ayer Tawah Rubber. 


Business reported during January: 
$21,941,751. Business reported in 


1953: $150,766,890. 
ed in January, 1953: $10,725,548. 


Business reported during January: 


Qty. of Shares 


H.K. Govt. Loan 34%4% (1948) .. $150,000 
Lombard Insurance 1,490 
644 
2,200 
10,600 
China Providents (O) ........ 33, 75% 
(1953 Issue) . 6,650 
64,842 
7,000 
10,450 
46 
2,786 
do weses 50,134 
Metal Industries  .............. 60,200 
Lane Crawfords .............. 5,564 
China Emporium ................ 225 
81 
China Entertainment .................. 1,200 
Construction (F, Pd.) .......... 100 
Rubber 
Amalgamated Rubber .......... 105,536 
6,500 
19,156 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Business report- 


IN JANUARY 


The approach of Chinese New Year 
on February 3rd governed the com- 
modity markets during most of Jan- 
uary. Owing to tightness of money 


in view of the New Year settlement. 


of accounts, transactions were neces- 
sarily on a _ lower level. However, 
business on the whole showed an im- 
provement over December, being stimu- 
lated by relaxations in trade with the 
USA, as well as concessions in regard 
to the re-export of Japanese goods 
from within the sterling area to North 
Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei, and to 
Singapore and Malaya. The signature 
in London of the Anglo-Japanese Pay- 
ment Agreement has given rise to the 
fear that competition from Japanese 
goods may be intensified. 


During the month, Cotton Yarn was 
steady with moderate trading. Metals 
were dull, except for buying interest 
displayed by Taiwan merchants in wire 
and a few import licences from main- 
land China for’ miscellaneous items. 
Industrial Chemicals were quiet, with 
limited demands from the mainland 
and with South Korean merchants also 
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in the market. Paper was steady, with 
dealers from Taiwan, Thailand and 
South Korea filling requirements. 
China Produce was brisk, with a con- 
siderable increase in the demand from 
Denmark; however, deliveries from 
the mainland of edible oils such as 
groundnut oil, teaseed oil, rapeseed oil, 
cottonseed oil, which are usually’ in 
demand at this season, have practically 
ceased under the policy of direct de- 
livery to purchasers overseas, and in- 
dustrial oils such as woodoil, aniseed 
oil, castor oil have now been placed 
under export control. Popular items 


were: Aniseed Oil (Europe); cassia 
oil (Europe); dried chilli (Singapore, 
Burma, Indonesia); rosin (Japan); 
sesamum seed (Taiwan, S. Korea, 
Philippines); hempseed (S. Korea); 
raw silk (Europe); galangal (India, 
Europe). 


HK Commodity Market Prices in 


January 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20s 
per bale, 32s $1550. Indian 32s $1330. 
Italian 32s $1360. Egyptian 20s 
$1070. Taiwan 32s $1380. 


Metals—Galvd Mild Steel Bars 40’ 
length, Europe 4%” $36.50 per picul, 
HK-make 20’-40’ %”’, %’’, 34”’ $36. Mild 
Steel Plates, Japan 4’x8’ 3%’ $42 per 
picul. Galvd Iron Sheets, Japan 3’x7’ 
USSG24 55 cents, USSG26 56 cents 
per lb, USSG31 $5.30 per sheet. Alu- 
minium Sheets, Japan 1x2 metres 99.5% 
alloy G20 and G22 $2.10 per lb. Corr. 
Iron Roofing Sheets, Japan  3’x7’ 
BWG26 56 cents per lb. Steel Wire 
Ropes, UK 24x6x7 2%” $1.40 per Ib., 


$1175/1215 


NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Sixty-fifth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of the Company (since 
registration) will be held in the 
Board Room of the Company, 
Third Floor, Gloucester Building, 
Hong Kong, on Friday, 26th 
February, 1954, at 11.30 am., for 
the purpose of receiving the Re- 
port of the Directors, together 
with the Statement of Accounts 
for the period ended 31st October, 
1953, and to elect Directors and 
appoint Auditors. 

The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Friday, 12th February, 1954, to 
Friday, 26th February, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board. 


D. A. F. MATHERS. 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 
2nd February, 1954. 
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Hongkong make 1” $1.90 per lb. 2” 
$1.20, 2%” $1.10, 3” $1. Brass Wire, 
Japan G8-G12 $330 per picul. Wire 
Nails, Europe/Japan 1-picul keg 1%”’ 
BWG14 $52 per picul, 1%” BWG13 
$51. Misprint Tinplate Waste, Waste, 
USA 18”x24” & over G29-G33 $47.50 
per picul. Black Iron Plate Waste, 
Waste, USA 18x24” & over G29-G33 
$31 per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals—Borax, Gran.., 
Germany 50-kg gunny bag $33 per bag, 
USA 100-lb bag $29.50. Carbon Black, 
Germany 145%-lb case $117 per case. 
Caustic Soda, U.K. $155 per drum of 
800 kg. Boric Acid, Italy 50-kg bag 


NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


The Directors have _ resolved 
that an offer be made to the 
Shareholders whose names appear 
on the Register of Members of 
the Company on 26th February, 
1954 of the 100,000 shares form- 
ing the balance of the unissued 
capital of the Company at the 
nominal value of $10.00 each, 
upon the footing that the full 
amount of each share taken up 
(the sum of $10.00 per Share) 
shall be paid to the Company on 
acceptance of the offer and upon 
the footing that each such mem- 
ber shall be entitled to apply for 
one of the unissued shares for 
every five issued shares held by 
such member on 26th February, 
1954; that the said offer be made 
by notice specifying the number 
of shares to which the member 
is entitled and limiting the time 
within which the offer, if not ac- 
cepted by payment, will be 
deemed to be declined to 30th 
April, 1954 and that the Directors 
will dispose of the shares not 
taken up in response such 
offer as they consider expedient | 
in the interest of the Company; | 
that the shares so issued shall 
rank for dividend as from Ist 
May, 1954 to the extent of one 
half of the amount declared for 
existing shares in respect of the 
year ending 3list October, 1954 
but shall in all other respects 
rank pari passu with the already 
issued shares, that no fractional 
certificates be issued and that 
shares representing fractions be 
sold and the proceeds divided 
amongst the persons entitled to 
such fractions. 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED, 


D. A. F. MATHERS. 
Secretary. 


42 cents per lb. Sodium Bicarbonate, 
U.K. $42 per 100-kg bag. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite, U.K. 50-kg drums 
$80/85 per picul, France 100-kg drum 


$72/75, Netherlands 250-lb drum 
$67/68/71. Sodium Bichromate,  S. 
Africa 34 cents’ per Ib. Sodium 


Nitrate, Germany 100-kg gunny bag 
$23.50 per picul. Tanning Extract, 
Mimosa Extract, U.K. l-cwt gunny bag; 
61.2 cents per Ib. Shellac, Lemon, 
India No. 1 164-lb case $295/308 per 
picul., 


Paper—Newsprint in reel, Norway 
31” 50/52 gr 45%/43% cents per lb. 


MG Pure’ Sulphite 30’’x40” 17-lb 
$13.50/14.30 per ream. MG White 
Sulphite Sweden 35’’x47” 47-\b 


$32.50/35 per ream. MG Ribbed Kraft, 
Sweden 35x47” 47-lb $31 per ream, 
Austria/Czech/Poland $27.50/29.50. Cel- 
lophane, Japan 36’’x39”’ $92 per ream, 
Italy/Belgium $88/89. Flint Paper, 
U.K. 20x30” $37 per ream, Germany 
$36, Austria $34.50. 


Cement—Green Island 
Brand $6.40 per 100-lb bag (official 
price $5.85), $7.15 per 112-lb bag 


($6.50). Green Is. Snowcrete $15.50 
per l-cwt bag (14.50). Danish 1-cwt 
bag $15.80. Japanese 100-lb bag 
$6.10. 


China Produce—Aniseed Oil $790/ 
$900 per picul. Cassia Oil $762/$880 
per picul. Woodoil (Tung Oil) in bulk 
$115 per picul, Dried Chilli, Sze- 
chuan $197 per picul, Hunan _ $160, 
Honan $141.50. Gypsum, Hupeh $11 
per picul. Hempseed, Manchuria $51.50 
per picul. Rosin, East River AA-grade 
$131 per quintal; West River X-grade 
$130, WW-grade $128 per’ quintal. 
Sesamum Seed, Indochina Black $110 
per picul, Indonesia White $100, Sudan 
$1450 per metric ton. Raw Silk, Sze- 
chuvan 20/22 B-grade $3330 per picul. 
Galangal, Kwongchowwan $53.80 per 
picul. Aniseed Star, Nanning $116 
per picul, Honan (new) $120. Gall- 
nuts, Hankow $21 per picul. Rice 
Bran, Indonesia 1q $24.80 per picul, 
2q $23.50. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


September, 1953: $936,417,570. 
October, 1953: $1,038,099,076. 
November, 1953: $1,014,077,201. 
December, 1953: $1,141,571,378. 
January 1954: $1,080,354,754. 


HONGKONG BANK NOTES 


Banks Decentber 
$ 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 4,466,225 


Emerald 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended January 30, 1954:— 


Uy Yet & Company, Limited—To 
purchase, take on lease or in exchange, 
or otherwise acquire any lands and 
buildings, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
$5,000,000; Registered Office, No. 2, 
Lincoln Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Uy Yet, 2, Lincoln Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Uy Ching Ty, 2, Lincoln 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Elite (Kowloon) Limited—Business 
of department stores, costumiers, 
tailors, silk mercers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
No. 230, Nathan Road, ground floor, 
Kowloon; Subscribers: Lee Tak Luen, 
32, Connaught Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Lee Bing Fun, 16, 
Hart Avenue, 3rd floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 

Hongkong Fleur Mills Limited— 
Milling or manufacturing of flour of 
all kinds; Nominal Capital, $3,000,000; 
Registered Office, David House, Room 
45, Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: L. F. David 
Sung, 6, Kadoorie Avenue, Kowloon, 
Merchant; P. Y. Sung, 34, Java Road, 
ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Asia Barter Limited—Importers, ex- 
porters, general merchants, etc.; No- 


minal Capital, $300,000; . Registered 
Office, Room 613, No. 9, Ice House 
Street, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 


bers: Raphael Zabulon Levi, Peninsula 
Hotel, Kowloon, Merchant; Richard F. 
G. Dennis, Park Mansion, Taipo Road, 
Kowloon, Solicitor. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Although markets were very much 
on the quiet side, no doubt influenced 
by the lower rubber price and to a 
much less extent by the proximity of 
Chinese New Year, the period ended 
with some improvement in_ rubber 
which helped to encourage Industrial 
investment. The buyers’ market in tin 
shares continued with only moderate 
business passing and very little ac- 
count was taken of either rubbers or 
loans. 


An increase in the total volume of 
business written can only be attri- 
buted to investment in Industrials and 
it is quite feasible to assume that due 
to the prevailing cautious approach to 
tin shares, some funds which would 
normally be attracted by the latter 
were diverted into the _ Industrial 
market. Individual good features were 
provided by United Engineers Ords. 
which reached $13.00 before sellers 
were attracted, Gammons which closed 
with buyers at $2.95 and both Wearnes 
and Hammers which drew the funds 
of the more’ circumspect investors. 
Singapore Cold Storage which had 
fallen back to $4.20 recovered five 
cents, some fair sized parcels of Over- 
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sea Chinese Banks changed hands and 
Malayan Collieries on little business 
improved to 95 cents. Consolidated 
Tin Smelters were taken to 24/6 but 
both the turnover and the price of 
Malayan Cements were reduced. As 
opposed to the main part of the period 
under review the Industrial Section 
closed remarkably steady. 


That a majority of Malayan tin 
producers and the Federation Govern- 
ment would adopt the _ International 
Tin Agreement was a foregone con- 
clusion and this event was discounted 
well in advance’ by local operators. 
Accordingly when Malaya ratified the 
compact, in a week when the Randall 
report was published, any latent bene- 
ficial effects were nullified by the ad- 
vice tendered the President by this 
committee. The committee’s good in- 
tentions regarding the desirability of 
stable prices were completely  con- 
tradicted by the stipulation that this 
should be attained without the aid of 
stock pile, subsidy, or international 
agreement. If there was any other 
method of stabilising prices the Singa- 
pore market didn’t know it and certain 
leading Tin shares drifted down _ to 
their lowest prices for many months. 
Towards the end a few buyers were 
attracted by low prices. Some interest 
was shown in Tongkah Harbour by 
buyers who read into remarks of the 


Chairman of the Australian Renong 
Consolidated the possibility that the 
Chelong, Siam property of Renong 


Consolidated might be destined for 
exploitation by the Bidor, Perak dredge 
of Tongkah Harbour Tin. The Ster- 
ling Renong tin, which is exceptional 
in that its market value is now greater 
than a year ago, had unsatisfied buyers 
at 9/4%. Jelepang had takers at 26/6, 
chiefly because liquid assets are worth 
at least 10/- more than the market 
price. There was a considerable turn- 
over in Petalings but generally trans- 
actions in this section were a matter 
of laboured negotiation. 


There was a little development in 
the practically non-existent rubber 
share market which was_ confined 
mostly to a few of the cheaper pro- 
ducers whose accounts are due in the 
near future. 


Believing that the creation of a 
synthetic nation in Malaya would halt 


economic development we make no 
apology for citing another example of 
the working of this process. It came 
in a report from Calcutta that the 
Indian financial control, yielding’ to 
ultra nationalistic elements, had for- 
bidden the sale of an old established 
British business to willing Indian 
buyers because the price was too high. 
And again it was shown that discri- 
mination against outside capital is in- 
separable from embryonic nationalism 
in South East Asia. 


Business Done 23rd—29th January, 1954. 


Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords. 
24/- to 24/6, Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.95 and 
$2.00, Gammons $2.92% to $2.95, Hammers 
$2.85 to $2.90, Hongkong Bank (Lon.) £101°%, 
Malayan Breweries $3.12%, Malayan Cement 
$1.32, Malayan Collieries 95 cts., Maynards 
$20.00, MecAlisters $35, Robinson Ords. $1.77 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.20 to $4.25, Straits 
Times $2.67% and $2.70, Straits Traders $21 
and $20.75, Straits Steamships $20.35 and 
$20.75, United Engineers Ords. $12.55 + to 
$13.00, United Engineers Prefs. $12.50, Henry 
Waugh $2.32%, Wearne Bros., $2.21 to $2.22%%. 


Tins: Hong Fatts $1.24, Johan 65 cts., 
Kesang $1.12%, Petaling $3.40 to $3.32% to 
$3.35 ed., Raub Gold $1.50, Rantau $2.15 to 
$2.10, Talams $2.45, Taiping Consol. $1.73%, 
Jelapang 26/9 and 26/6, K. Kampar 30/9 to 
30/-, Kramat 13/3, Kundang 27/-, Rawang Tin 
8/16%, Tongkah Harbours 8/7%, Ipoh Tin 16/3, 
Kamunting 8/6 cd., Renong Tin 9/4%, Southern 
Kinta 13/3. 


Rubbers: Batu Lintang $1.02% to $1.01%, 
Connemara 68 cts., Jeram Kuantan $1.28, 
Kempas $1.10, Kuala Sidim $1.25, Lunas $1.47% 


and $1.50. 
Overseas Investments: British: Bisichi 4/7, 
Brakpans 9/1%, Burmah Oil 58/74, British 


Electric Traction A Deferred 41/10%, Eva Bros. 
3/7, Ford Motors 38/9, New Union Gold 5/-, 
Oriental Telephones 78/3 and 79/- and 77/6 
excluding stamp, United Drapers 45/3, United 
Tobacco (South) 23/- and 23/1% ed. Australian: 
Consolidated Zine A 36/7%, Foy & Gibson W. 
A. A 28/3, King Island Sheelite A 22/11 and 
22/2, Midland Railway W.A. Ords. £2514, 
Midland Railway W.A. 2nd Deb. £49 3/8 and 
£50. Mount Morgan A 23/11. Hongkong: Cald- 


beck MacGregor HK $27.00, Hongkong & 
Shanghai Hotels F'K $8.90, Hongkong Realties 
HK $2.15. 


MALAYAN RUBBER OUTPUT IN 
1953 


Rubber production in the Federation 
of Malaya in 1953 was 10,000 tons 
lower than in 1952. December _ pro- 
duction stood at 52,477 tons, compared 
with 48,235 tons in November, making 
the year’s output 572,792 tons, com- 
pared with 582,649 tons in 1952. For 
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the whole of 1953 estates produced 


841,117 tons compared with 341,073 


tons in 1952, and smallholdings pro- 
duced 231,675 tons in 1953, compared 
with 241,571 tons in 1952. 


JAPAN’S TRADE IN 1953 


Japan’s foreign trade in 1953 showed 


a total of US$3,683,114,000 or yen 
1,325,421 million. The excess of im- 
ports over exports totalled $1,135,- 


892,000 or Y408,921 million establish- 
ing a postwar record. Exports amount- 
ed to $1,273,611,000 or Y458,000 mil- 
lion and imports to $2,409,503,000 or 
Y867,421 million. As compared with 
1952, exports increased by 0.1 _ per 
cent and imports by 18.8 per cent. The 
increase was 50.3 per cent or $389 
million in amount. In volume, exports 
increased five per cent and imports 
30 per cent. Export of iron and steel 
which ranked first in the list of ex- 
ports in the previous year halved and 
was replaced by cotton textiles. Ex- 
port of cotton textiles was 913 million 
square yards or an increase of 20 per 
cent over the previous year. In the 
list of cotton textile exporting coun- 
tries Japan ranked first, surpassing 
Britain and India. Outstanding was 
an increase in import of textile raw 
materials and foods. Import of rice 
upped by 16.5 per cent, petroleum 36.2 
per cent, wool 43.4 and _ soy beans 
148.6. The increase was remarkable in 
the second half both in exports and 
imports. December’s exports reached 
$138 million. 


Principal exports and imports are as 
follows (unit: Y1 million): 


Exports 
Amount % 
Cotton textiles ...... 64,398 14 
Iron and Steel 50,148 10.9 
Fish and shells ...... 21,861 4.8 
Rayon textiles ...... 15,575 3.4 
Imports 
Amount 
69,146 8.0 
64,575 7.4 
32,331 3.7 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA VY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartntents available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


No. 6 


Fly Pan American 


to the U.S.A. 


via Europe 


} Visit Paris and London 


on your way! 


For reservations, call your travel agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


Fly by giant Super-6 
Clipper* from Hong Kong 
to Europe. Stopover at no 
extra fare in Rome, Paris, 
or London, if you wish, on 
your way to the U.S.A. 
Then fly on to New York 
by one of Pan American's 
three transatlantic serv- 
ices: De luxe President or 
President Special service 
or Rainbow tourist fare 
service. Three flights 
weekly from Hong Kong. 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Particulars gladly supplied by Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U. S. A., with limited liabili:y 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. . 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLONY 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trast Corporation of 


THE 


GS Consult your usual 
Travel Agents or 
wes Philippine Air Lines, Inc. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
P P 


HONG KONG 


= 
| 


D 
VAGE 
AL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION $ 


No. 6 3 
| SHLD, 
| 
= 
SS VA 
: 
RE 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


, HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


_ HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. | 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 

Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 

| Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
K 


§ Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Glen Line Limited | 
Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
Prince Line Limited | 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. ) 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. ) 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. | 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 32369 Management & General Office 
38661 Accounts & Shipping Department 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: CODE USED 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. BALTIMORE & NEW BOE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Branches: 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, and Yokohama 
PANAMA AUSTRALIA Sydney 
M.V. “ANNA MAERSK” ...... .... Feb. 17 
M.V. “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 2 Representatives 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA. 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 
Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” —... Feb. 16 COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON es 
M.S. “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Feb. 24 
M.S. “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 4 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 7 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .__ .... Apr. 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, §S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 


M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 21 Bo oe 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... ... .... .... Mar. 24 Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
Papan via Manila Scindia Steam Nav. Co. Ltd., Bombay 
MV. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 16 Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


& 
Vol. 
—f 
R. 
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